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Inworld events, 
_ the nation, business, 
_ interviews and sports, 
CNN is the news. 


In fact, in anything, anyplace, anytime,  sentthenews in an accurate manner.* 
CNN is the news. See for yourself why so many Amert- 
No wonder recent research shows cans now consider CNN cable’s most 
that more than 2 million peo- _ important network. Watch our 
ple now watch CNN most of- CNN iS wide variety of news program- 
ten for the world and national the =—— ming 24hoursaday. And be 
news. And rate CNN higher news. sure to watch for our complete 
than ABC, NBC and CBS in CNN schedule in the April3 
its ability to provide in-depth coverage, 7V Gu ide. Or, if you don’t have CNN, 
report fast-breaking stories and pre- contact your cable operator to get it. 
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Frequent Fliers Rate 
American’s Service Best 
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For the fourth time in a row, frequent fliers rule, American remains committed to giving 


have named American the preferred airline you the kind of service you deserve. 
for domestic travel in the Airline Passengers We're giving vou our best. From getting 
Association survey. you through the airport faster to making you 


The reason once again is service. Just as feel right at home in the air. And we'll keep 
it has been each time before, And we couldn't right on doing it. 
be prouder. Because at a time when service Because if we gave you anything less, we 
is fast becoming the exception instead of the — would not be giving you our best 


We're American Airlines. Doing what we do best. 


American 
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Nelan and Talbott ponder the nuclear threat 


ALetter from the Publisher 


TT. dismal swamp of escalation scenarios and counterforce 
strategies is familiar territory to Diplomatic Correspondent 
Strobe Talbott, who wrote a major seg- 
ment of this week’s cover package on 
the specter of nuclear war. Talbott cov- 
ered the U.S.-Soviet Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks, and subsequently 
turned his reportage into a 1979 book, 
Endgame: The Inside Story of SALT I. 
His fascination with Soviet affairs and 
Soviet-American relations goes back to 
his first Russian-language studies at the 
Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, Conn. A 
student of Russian literature at Yale, 
and then at Oxford, he worked as a 
1969 summer trainee at TIME’s Moscow 
bureau and has returned to the Soviet 
Union nearly a dozen times on report- 
ing assignments. In 1970 and 1974 he 
translated and edited the two volumes 
of Nikita Khrushchev’s memoirs. His 
interests also led to a concern about arms control. Says Talbott: 
“At the most basic level, avoiding nuclear war is what Soviet- 
American relations are all about.” 

Washington Correspondent Bruce Nelan shares Talbott’s 
absorption in strategy and the Soviets. Since 1976 he has inter- 


’ 


posed a three-year stint as Moscow bureau chief between two 
tours as TIME’s defense correspondent. For this story, he inter- 
viewed civilian and military experts, and found, surprisingly, 
that “the glittery-eyed spinners of strategic schemes are in muf- 
ti. The officers who have custody of nuclear weapons are cau- 
treeexnert tious and undramatic.” 

- a Staff Writer Jim Kelly wrote the 
other main cover story, on the growing 
awareness and concern among Ameri- 
cans about the threat of nuclear 
holocaust. He was assisted by Re- 
porter-Researcher Eileen Chiu, while 
Brigid O'Hara-Forster and JoAnn Lum 
worked with Talbott. Presiding over 
the entire package was National Editor 
John T. Elson, who was struck by the 
antinuclear movement’s broad base. 
“The early opposition to the Viet Nam 
War,” he says, “was by political radi- 
cals, and only later became a popular 
movement. Today’s antinuclear leaders 
include Roman Catholic archbishops 
and Harvard law professors.” Adds El- 
son: “TIME’s correspondents turned up 
local initiatives all over the country. It is a populist, popular 
movement that has really sneaked up on us.” 
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Cover: A new move- 
ment sweeping the 
country calls for a 
freeze on nuclear 
weapons by the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R., 
whose rivalry makes 
thinking about the 
unthinkable a matter 
for reason, not emo- 
tion. See NATION 
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nears. » Fear in a Sal- 
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mibia talks. » U.S. 
peace-keepers reach 
the Sinai. » Finding 
the jeweled rabbit. 
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Richard Pryor: The 
demon angel of come- 
dy is back from a 

S 6brush with death, big- 
ger and badder than 
ever. The hottest 
black star in movie 
history has two new 
films and a new out- 
look on his tumultu- 
ous life. See CINEMA 
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cases. A Denver ver- 
dict has bad news for 
both sides. 
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spective of Ruisdael 
landscapes displays 
its strength. 
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In El Salvador, re- 
porters find truth elu- 
sive and danger ever 
present. » Murdoch 
ousts Evans from the 
London Times. 
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proves acceptable. 
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World without end 


The world did not come to an end on Wednesday, March 10, as some 
people had feared. True, the planets were aligned in syzygy on that 
day— meaning that they were all on the same side of the sun. (We didn't 
know the meaning of the word syzygy, either. So we looked it up and 
also found it's pronounced sizz-a-jee.) In the minds of some pseudo- 
astronomers, this rare configuration augured that celestial forces 
would prevent the earth from spinning and propel us all into the 
blackness of outer space. 

Well, it didn't happen, but for some pessimists it might as well 
have. After all, an apocalyptic syzygy would be no worse than sudden 
thermonuclear war. Those with a lower threshold of pain might find it 
more bearable even than a downward slide of the stock market. For 
starving or oppressed millions around the globe, life is little more thana 
heart-rending journey toward an elusive apocalypse which refuses to 
arrive in time to end their suffering. And for the fortunate among us, the 
end of the world is akin to the stroke of midnight which dispatches 
Cinderella home from the ball. 

But let's be serious. To contemplate the end of the world in realistic 
terms is to come face-to-face with the treasures life holds in even the 
worst of circumstances. Not only one’s own life. Witness Lenny 
Skutnik, who thought enough of life to leap into the freezing Potomac to 
rescue a crash victim he never knew. Or the dedication of medical 
researchers who cling to mere threads of clinical evidence with only a 
minuscule chance that they will save a life many years hence. 

If life is precious, then so are the ingredients which sustain it. 
Some of these ingredients are quite pedestrian. Agricultural products 
for food, hydrocarbons for warmth and mobility, chemicals for health 
and creature comforts are all within the grasp of human ingenuity. 
When they become scarce—by dint of nature's whims or man-made 
dislocations—their shortage reflects itself in economic suffering, 
sometimes of cataclysmic proportions. 

But this need not spell the end of the world, literally or figuratively. 
Humanity has the power and determination to overcome such adver- 
sity. What is sometimes lacking is the good will or the resourcefulness. 
If inflation gnaws away at ready access to the necessities of life, there 
are ways of stemming it, but sometimes with the side effect of 
unemployment—equally undesirable. If political squabbling interferes 
with the delivery of life's requisites, there are often non-political 
solutions—but some of them place unfair burdens on one group or 
another. 

If any one human had the solution to all of the world’s problems 
without creating new ones, we should be grateful—but also fearful that 
the millennium would spell the end of human challenge. 

Serious scientists postulate that the solar system may, indeed, 
disintegrate in another few billion years—not necessarily during syz- 
ygy and not necessarily on a Wednesday in March. In any event, this 
gives us all a little time. 

It gives us time to do some cogent thinking about the efficacy of 
war as a way of settling things, notably as a way to allocate the world’s 
resources among nations and peoples. 

It gives us time to devise means by which the world’s economies 
can eliminate poverty. 

It gives us time to find answers to the medical mysteries which 
annually doom millions to pain and untimely deaths. 

It gives us time to cultivate a bumper crop of good will which can 
often heal the conflicts for which we arm ourselves constantly, usually 
at the expense of the better things of life. 

It gives us time for research to learn more about life itself, 
particularly about our environment—how we can serve it while it 
serves us. 

After all, if the world isn’t coming to an end in the foreseeable 
future, why not make it a better place in which to live? 
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And some of our Buicks use none. 


A Buick that uses very little gas is a 
description which most certainly befits our 
Skylark, as you can readily see in the chart 
at right 

And the ones which use none are, of 
course, our diesel-powered Buicks 

Since we don’t feel that the economies 
of diesel power should be offered only to the 
buyers of a limited number of Buick models, 
we make the 5.7 liter diesel engine available 
on Buick Riviera, Electra, LeSabre and Regal 
And we offer the 4.3 liter diesel as an option 
on Regal and Century. The mileage and range 
estimates for these cars tell their own persua- 
sive story about the thriftiness of diesel power. 

The point is, you can pick out whichever 
Buick you like, knowing it can be a very 
economical diesel-powered Buick if you so 
choose. All except for our Skylark, which, 
after all, uses ves little gas to = with 

Use the estimate , 
range i D S| © 
h lg mileage and range lower 
way range 


tank capacity Est 
Buicks are equipped vy 






G for comparis: Your mileage an 


vith engir 


aries, or affiliate 


phere we Jetails *Buic 
estimates. See your dealer for actual EPA est 
os 
Skylark 41 
Diesel Riviera 35 
Diesel Electra 36 
Diesel LeSabre 36 
Diesel Regal 36 
(4.3 Liter) 
Diesel Century* 42 
(4.3 Liter) 
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Volckeromics 


To the Editors: 

The Federal Reserve chairman, Paul 
Volcker, is a man to be much admired 
[March 8], for he is one of the few in Gov- 
ernment willing to bear the responsibility 
for long-term economic recovery. Volcker 
realizes that stopgap increases in the 
money supply offer no solution. It took the 
US. 40 years to reach this dire economic 
situation. We cannot expect instant and 
painless recovery. 

William Ziener 
Baden, Pa. 


It is frustrating to watch the Fed 
struggle along under the misguided idea 
that either we have inflation and moder- 
ate interest rates or we have protracted 
recession and high rates. The U.S. can en- 
joy prosperity, reasonable interest costs 
and price stability, but only if there is a 
sensible fiscal policy. 

Suzanne M. Taylor 
Bothell, Wash. 





The cover story “Paying More for 
Money” is one of the most concise and er- 
udite discussions of the subject I have 
read. In 1926, when I was studying eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s Wharton School, my instructors 
were endorsing the philosophy that the 
economy could be managed and fine- 
tuned to smooth, if not virtually eliminate, 
the severity of the recurrent peaks and 
troughs of business cycles. These profes- 
sors believed that the Federal Reserve 
System, which was then 13 years old, 
would do it; 1929 was only three years 
down the road. 

However, nagging doubts remain. Do 
the judgments of a few selected profes- 
sional bankers represent more wisdom 
than those of the free market forces? At 
what point does the management of the 
economy begin to inhibit rather than ben- 
efit the system? 

Frank B. Trexler, Editor 
Eastern Financial Times 
Philadelphia 
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Volcker deserves respect and admira- 
lion, not anger and blame. It is refreshing 
to see someone in Government who does 
not base his policy decisions on how 
soon he will be up for reappointment or 
re-election. 

Paul Sakariassen 


I was impressed by Kissinger’s pro- 

| found understanding of Richard Nixon. It 

was a relief to read this page of history 
from a compassionate viewpoint. 

Lillian Betts 

Rochester, Minn. 


Bismarck, N. Dak. | 


While visiting the Chase Manhattan 
Bank in 1958, I was introduced to Paul 
Volcker, a young economist who sat alone 
in a small spartan office. Chief Economist 
John Wilson told me that Volcker’s job 
was to pretend he was the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and predict what the Fed was 
about to do. In two decades, Volcker pro- 
gressed from thinking what the Fed would 
do, to what it should do, He does it well. 

Vincent M. Jolivet 
Kenmore, Wash. 


You portray Paul Volcker as firm, 
dedicated, unyielding and irrevocably 
committed to a policy of tight money, re- 
gardless of the difficulties and hardships 
that are imposed on a large segment of 
our population. Volcker’s approach can 
also be called intransigent and obstinate, 
which are synonymous with fanatic. In 
the course of history, fanaticism has never 
resulted in anything other than distress, 
frustration and misery. 

George I. Theisen 
Travelers Rest, S.C. 


Kissinger Remembers 


Henry Kissinger’s memoirs [March 8] 
have finally lifted Watergate history from 
profit-motivated exposé to balanced anal- 
ysis and perspective. Rarely do we have 
memoirs that read like a classic novel. 

David K. Sturges 
Killingworth, Conn. 


Kissinger’s attention should be called 
to the fact that we became militarily in- 
volved in Indochina during the Eisen- 
hower Administration, not, as he implies, 
under Kennedy, We began sending arms, 
equipment and military advisers to South 
Viet Nam in the 1950s. The first U.S. sol- 
diers were killed by the Viet Cong in 1959. 

Thomas J. Carraher 
Norfolk, Neb. 


Henry Kissinger still loves to mystify 
and impress with dogma he propounds to 
be true. Historians will not buy his argu- 
ments that the Kennedy and Johnson Ad- 
ministrations, the anti-Establishment 
groups and the antiwar protesters were 
responsible for our defeat in Viet Nam. It 
is as if he and President Nixon were mere 
helpless spectators during this period of 
national crisis. The moral suasion re- 
quired of our leaders to pull America 
through those last years of the Viet Nam 
War was lacking, both from Nixon and 
Kissinger. 

Gregory N. Austin 
Brighton, Mich. 


| Lethal Light-Up 

It was amusing to see the excess ver- 
biage our Government would like to place 
on cigarette packs warning smokers about 
the health hazard [March 8]. Why not be 
blunt? Packages should be labeled WARN- 
ING: CIGARETTES CAN KILL. 


Tim Wright 
Arcata, Calif. 


You did not mention what I consider 
the two hypocrisies in the smoking con- 
troversy: our Government's subsidy to 
tobacco farmers and the exemption of 
tobacco products from FDA control. If a 
drug were causing a fraction of the deaths 
attributed to cigarettes, it would have 
been removed from the market long ago, 
and the companies would be bankrupt 
from liability suits. 

Virginia E. McCormick 
Worthington, Ohio 


Your story on smoking was excellent. 
We respect your having done this in spite 
of the fact that cigarette advertisers sup- 
ply a part of your income. All too often, 
articles of this nature are limited toa few 
unobtrusive sentences. 

Jacquelyn Rogers, Founder 
Smokenders 
Easton, Pa. 





Wilted Weeds 


The report on marijuana by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences [March 8] 
stressed that so far there is no evidence 
the substance actually causes addiction. 
The academy ought to talk to the thou- 
sands of everyday users who want to quit. 
I was one. I know it is very hard to stop ei- 
ther gradually or cold turkey. Now I 
counsel others—some in tears, grown 
men weeping, because they realize that it 
is a one-way ticket down. 

Al Cap 
Broken Arrow, Okla. 





Nancy a la Mode 
At last bouquets for Nancy Reagan 
{March 8]. As Hugh Sidey makes clear, 
there is nothing wrong with a loving wife, 
a successful homemaker, a stylish woman, 
an elegant role model, even if she is the 
President’s lady. All those critics are sim- 

ply jealous. 

Hedy C. Margolies 
Rosemont, Pa. 


So Hugh Sidey thinks Nancy’s prob- 
lems are “more media figment than real.” 
Nancy Reagan, with her emphasis on 
warm elegance in this period of hardship 
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for most of the country, offends me might- 

ily. I am not irritated by what has been 

published about her; I am annoyed by 
what she does 

Sally Pennington 

Maine Antique Digest 

Waldoboro, Me. 


Independent Vote 

Your article “Watt's Line” [March 8] 
says that the House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee voted along partisan 
lines in recommending that the full House 
hold Secretary Watt in contempt of Con- 


I not only voted to hold the Secretary in 
contempt but also suggested that to do 
otherwise for the sake of “being loyal 
to the President” was irrational. Under 
the circumstances, perhaps your readers 
would like to know that not all Republi- 
cans fell into step 
Mare Lincoln Marks 
U.S. Representative, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.C. 


Caustic Criticism 


Writing in TIMEstyle (which, in self- 
improvement, I hasten to adopt), R.Z 
Sheppard judges my work to be, among 
other shames, “made by high intelli- 
gence” [Feb. 15]. That is the kiss of depth. 

Cynthia Ozick 
New Rochelle, N.¥ 





Buck Stop 

To Roger Rosenblatt’s Essay “The 
Staff Ate My Homework” [March 8] I 
want to add what I consider the apex of 
buck passing on a fifth-grader’s level: ‘I 
didn’t bring my math because my mom 

was too tired to do it for me last night.” 
Barbara Asen 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa 


On your list of answers to the question 
What does the art of buck passing re- 
quire? one should add “Create all sen- 
tences in the passive voice.” Then one can 
pass the buck, infinitely 

Ralph E. French 
Leawood, Kans 


Deliveries 

In your article “The New Baby 
Bloom” |Feb. 22] you quote me as saying 
| that pregnant women are overly pre- 
pared. This leaves a false impression re- 
garding my attitude toward the modern 
practice of obstetrics and the questions 
posed by patients. I do not resent answer- 
| ing questions. Ask any one of the hun- 

dreds of patients under my care 
Melchior FR. Savarese, M.D 
Washington, D.C 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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If you're looking for a small 
copier, size up the Xerox 3300. Its 
list of features stands ten feet tall. 


Easy-to-choose 
copiers at 
easy-to-afford 
prices. 


For one thing, the 3300 lets 
you stream-feed originals. Which is 
more than twice as fast as position- 
ing them one by one. 

~ By flipping a lever, the 3300 
instantly switches from letter-size to 
legal-size paper. 

~ Add the sorter, and you'll save 
even more time. 

There's also a built-in com- 
puter that helps keep everything 
running smoothly. 

And the list goes on. 

So send in the coupon. Or call 
Xerox at 800-648-5888, operator 
683. 

They'll give you more reasons 
why the Xerox 3300 towers above 
Its Competitors. 
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When Al Haig said“nyet,” 
CNN sad“da” 


When the State Department refused during the recent military takeover. 
to extend Soviet spokesman Georgi And why we broadcast Secretary 
Arbatov’s visa to attend a scheduled of State Haig’s speech live from Ber- 
PBS interview, we scheduled an im- lin denouncing the alleged Soviet use 
mediate interview with Mr. Arbatov of poison gas in Afghanistan. 
live on CNN (Cable News Network). After all, CNN viewers are intelli- 
(Which prompted Mr. Arbatov to re- —_ gent enough tomake up their own 
mark rather uncommunistically: “Tell — minds. Our jobis to make sure they 
my good friend Al Haig that you live —_ have enough information to do so. 
ina ae emo al ‘ are - — why 

ich just happens to be i 1 millions o ericans who 
our point. As TV’s only news In i -Nalie want to know all sides of 


network, we believe Ameri- iS astory know that they can 

cans have the right toknow the M@WS. — alwaysfindthemonCNN. 

all sides of a story. Cable’s most important net- 
That’s why we interview people with — work. TurntoCNN 

opposing viewpoints on CNN. on your system. Or CINN 
That's also why we simulcast and contact your cable 

translated actual Polish newscasts operator to get it. CABLE NEWS NETWOF 


GEORGI A ) 
Central Comm.§GSmmunist 


Party of the sByiet Union 
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Thinking About 
The Unthinkable 


Rising fears about the dangers of nuclear war 


No army can stop an idea whose time 
has come 
Victor Hugo 


An idea whose moment 
may have arrived is sweep- 
ing the U.S.—for better or 
for worse. From the halls of 
Congress to Vermont ham- 
lets to the posh living rooms 
of Beverly Hills, Americans 
are not only thinking about 
the unthinkable, they are opening a na- 
tional dialogue on ways to control and re- 
duce the awesome and frightening nucle- 
ar arsenals of the superpowers. This new 
awareness of the dangers of nuclear war 
cuts across traditional political bound- 
aries. Advocates of a bilateral freeze on 
the development and deployment of nu- 
clear weapons include some peacenik ac- 
tivists who led protests against U.S. in- 
volvement in the Viet Nam War a decade 
ago. But the new movement is far more 
broadly based; it includes more bishops 
than Berrigans, doctors and lawyers with 
impeccable Establishment credentials, 
archconservatives as well as diehard lib- 
erals, and such knowledgeable experts as 
retired Admiral Noel Gayler, former di- 
rector of the supersecret National Securi- 
ty Agency, and former SALT II Negotiator 
Paul Warnke. Says Rabbi Alexander 
Schindler, head of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations: “Nuclear disar- 
mament Is going to become the central 
moral issue of the ‘80s, just as Viet Nam 
was in the *60s.”” 

The central goal of the movement is to 
educate the public to the true horrors of 
what war would mean to the U.S. and the 
world today, and thereby put pressure ona 
hawkish Administration to negotiate a 
cutback in nuclear arms with the Soviet 
Union. Some of that prodding is already 
coming from Congress. Senators Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts and Mark 
Hatfield of Oregon two weeks ago intro- 
duced a resolution that calls for a freeze on 
the testing, production and further deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons by both the U.S 
and the Soviet Union. The nonbinding 
measure has already attracted the support 
of 22 Senators and 150 Representatives 
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That was not all. Republican Charles 
McC. Mathias of Maryland last week in- 
troduced another Senate resolution call- 
ing upon the President to “immediately 
invite” the Soviets to negotiations on 
strategic arms and the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons and technology. Mathias 
charged that the Administration was 
guilty of a “grievous failure” for not hav- 
ing initiated such negotiations. “Nothing 
less than the future of mankind is at 
stake,” he said. 

The resolutions on Capitol Hill are 
the small tip of a very large iceberg. In 
part, the Senators who favor the motions 
are responding to an unprecedented flood 
of teach-ins, referendums, legislative pro- 
posals, letter-writing campaigns, peti- 
tions, and books addressing the peril of | 
nuclear war. The groups involved in the 
movement include such longtime disar- 
mament organizations as SANE and the | 
Union of Concerned Scientists. But with 
them are a host of fledgling organizations 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, In- 
ternational Physicians for the Prevention 
of Nuclear War, the Lawyers Alliance for 
Nuclear Arms Control, the Business Alert 
to Nuclear War, Artists for Survival. The 
St. Louis—based National Clearinghouse 
for the Nuclear Weapons Freeze Cam- 
paign, founded last December, estimates 
that 20,000 volunteers are now involved 
in the crusade nationwide 


Ithough its hard-cover publica- 

tion by Alfred A. Knopf will not 

occur until April, one of the most 

talked-about books of the year is 
Jonathan Schell’s The Fate of the World 
First published in The New Yorker last 
month, it is an impassioned argument 
that nuclear weapons have made war ob- 
solete and world government imperative 
Astonishingly, some 40 new books on nu- 
clear issues are scheduled to be published 
before the end of this year; Pocket Books 
is rushing into bookstores with 100,000 
copies of Nuclear War: What's in It for 
You ?, a paperback primer on the subject, 
written by Roger Molander, founder of 


Fireball of an H-bomb explosion rises over 
Bikini Atoll after a 1956 test blast 
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Roger Molander of Ground Zero 


Ground Zero, a nuclear-education group 
The main reason for the growth of the 
movement is increasing concern that po- 
litical leaders of both superpowers—espe- 
cially since the shelving of the SALT I 
treaty in 1980 and the failure to resume 
talks since then—have moved, with mu- 
tual belligerence, toward a direct confron- 
tation that could trigger a nuclear war. 
Those worries were, in a sense, symbol- 
ized by a rhetorical exchange between | 
Ronald Reagan and Leonid Brezhnev last | 
week that probably did more to augment | 
superpower tensions than to ease them. | 
Speaking to the 17th Congress of Soviet 
Trade Unions, the medal-bedecked Sovi- 
et leader announced that Moscow was im- 
mediately suspending its deployment of 
new SS-20 nuclear missiles west of the 
Urals and targeted at Western Europe. 
The freeze would last until an arms agree- 
ment was reached with the U.S., or until 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
began deploying 572 new Pershing II and 
cruise missiles in Europe, which is now 
scheduled to take place in late 1983. 
Brezhnev also declared that the Soviet 
Union would later this year unilaterally 
dismantle “a certain number” of its medi- 
um-range missiles already in place. 
ashington swiftly rejected 
Brezhnev’s proposals. “A 
freeze simply isn’t good 
enough because it doesn’t go 
far enough,” said President Reagan in a 
speech to the Oklahoma state legislature. 
Instead, Reagan reminded Brezhnev of 
his “zero option” proposal made last No- 
vember, in which the U.S. would forgo 
placing its new Pershing II and cruise mis- 
siles on European soil if Moscow would 
scrap its arsenal of SS-20 missiles. 
Concerned that Moscow might none- 
theless score a propaganda coup with its 
| proposals, the White House released a de- 












Members of Women Strike for Peace demonstrating on New York's Fifth Avenue 


tailed analysis intended to show that the 
Brezhnev plan would only harden an al- 
ready overwhelming Soviet edge in nucle- 
ar weaponry in Europe. The Soviet Union, 
for example, now has 300 SS-20 missiles in 
place and capable of being targeted on 
Western Europe—up from 100 in 1979 

while NATO currently has no land-based 
missiles that can hit the Soviet Union. 
“What [Brezhnev] is talking about,” 
charged White House Counsellor Edwin 
Meese, “is a situation where, two-thirds of 
the way through a football game, one side 
is ahead 50 to 0, and they want to freeze 
the score for the rest of the game.” Both 
Reagan and Meese were somewhat over- 
Stating the case, since NATO does have 
aircraft- and submarine-based missiles 
that partly offset the Soviet advantages. 

There was something else to Brezh- 
nev’s proposal: a vague but ominous 
warning to the U.S. that seemed to harken 
back to the days of an earlier showdown 
between the countries, the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis. If the NATO allies did indeed 
station the new missiles on European soil 
next year, said the Soviet leader, “there 
would arise a real additional threat to our 
country and its allies.” Warned Brezhnev: 
“This would compel us to take retaliatory 
steps that would put the other side, in- 
cluding the United States itself, its own 
territory, in an analogous position. This 
should not be forgotten.” 

It is precisely that kind of scare talk, 
whether emanating from the Kremlin or 
from the White House, that is galvanizing 
the nuclear-freeze advocates. For all the 
obvious reasons, they are uneasy about 
the military intentions of the Soviet 
Union. Unfairly or not, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration is also blamed for fueling the 
current jitters with loose talk—from the 
President on down—about the prospect of 
fighting a “limited nuclear war.” Many 
Americans—including some with consid- 
erable expertise in the area—fear that 
their leaders are more comfortable than 
ever before with the thought of using nu- 
clear weapons. “There is great concern 
that there are no serious efforts for arms 
control,”* says Thomas Halsted, 48, direc- 
tor of the Boston-based Physicians for So- 
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cial Responsibility. “Instead, the Reagan 
Administration gives us pronouncements 
that nuclear weapons are usable and that 
nuclear wars are winnable.” Adds Dr 
Stephen Klineberg, professor of sociology 
at Rice University in Houston: “Reagan 
has terrified not only the Russians, but the 
Americans too.” 

Most of the groups lobbying against 
the spread of nuclear weapons embrace 
the belief that, as a first step, the U.S. 
should negotiate a bilateral nuclear- 
weapons freeze with the Soviet Union. 
The current proposal was written in 1979 
by Randall Forsberg, 37, a former editor 
for the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute, who was then study- 
ing for a doctorate in military policy and 
arms control at M.L.T. “My objective was 
to come up with a goal in arms control 
that would have great appeal,” she ex- 
plains. “It had to be simple, effective and 
bilateral in order to involve people.” 


orsberg’s freeze proposal was first 
published in April 1980, in a book- 
let titled Call to Halt the Nuclear 
Arms Race, but it attracted scant 
attention. Only after November 1980, 
when voters in three state senate districts 
in Massachusetts approved a freeze reso- 
lution by 59% to 41%, did the proposal 
begin to draw wide support. “What that 
told us,” says Randy Kehler, a former 
schoolteacher and antiwar activist, “was 
that Ronald Reagan's election was not 
necessarily synonymous with support of 
the nuclear-arms race.” At last count, 
freeze resolutions had been passed in 257 
town meetings in New England, 31 city 
councils, and six state legislatures. 
Perhaps the most significant local 
freeze campaign involves the so-called 
California initiative, which would require 
the state’s Governor, reflecting the will of 
the people, to advise the President that he 
should propose to the Soviet Union an im- 
mediate halt to the “testing, production 
and further deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons ... in a way that can be verified by 
both sides.” The brainchild of Liberal Ac- 
tivist Harold Willens, board chairman of 
the Los Angeles-based Factory Equip- 
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ment Corp., the initiative has been en- 
dorsed by Governor Jerry Brown. Backers 
have gathered more than 600,000 signa- 
tures, nearly twice as many as are neces- 
sary to have the initiative placed on the 
November ballot. “We feel that we're on 
the cutting edge of a new phenomenon,” 
says Willens. “It’s going to be very hard 
for the opposition to sweep us into the cor- 
ner as a fringe group.” Indeed, early esti- 
mates are that the referendum measure 
could pass with 65% of the vote. 

There is considerable diversity in the 
goals and activities of the various antinu- 
clear groups. The Lawyers Alliance for 
Nuclear Arms Control, for example, was 
founded a year ago by Alan Sherr, 34, a 
Boston attorney. “I felt then as I do now 


that there has got to be a popular initia- | 
“AOR 
mane Use. 
instruments 
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tive on this issue or else no one 
will really make the difference,” 
says Sherr, who considers him- 
self a political moderate. Since 
the alliance opened its Boston 
headquarters, membership has 
grown from 200 to 700, and 
there are chapters in three other 
cities. Sherr has intentionally 
shied away from endorsing any 
specific proposal for a nuclear- 
weapons freeze, and instead is 
concentrating the alliance’s ef- 
forts on educating other lawyers 
about the perils of nuclear war. Thus, 
the alliance is sponsoring symposiums 
throughout the country and plans to seek 
a resolution of support from the American 
Bar Association. 

In Boulder, Colo., the three county 
commissioners voted earlier this month to 
revoke their endorsement of a nuclear-di- 
saster evacuation plan proposed for their 
city by the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, which administers the na- 
tion's civil defense programs. The switch 
came after more than 1,000 residents 
crammed into a downtown theater and 
listened as speakers denounced the plans 
as “a grave joke” and “an illusion.” Said 
Betsy Moen, professor of sociology at the 








University of Colorado: “The plan doesn’t 
even mention radiation. Once a bomb is 
launched, it will be an all-out war and no 
community in the U.S. will be exempt.” 

In Chicago, some 350 professors from 
42 colleges and universities have banded 
together since January to form CAFF: Chi- 
cago Area Faculty for a Freeze. “This is a 
first for me,” said Bruce Winstein, a Uni- 
versity of Chicago physicist who joined 
the group. “I've never gotten involved be- 
fore, but finally I can see where I can 
make a difference.” In South Dakota, 
which has 150 missile sites and an impos- 
ing military payroll, eight city councils 
have so far passed their own nuclear- 
freeze resolutions. “South Dakota is the 
last place people think something like this 
would be going on,” says Tim Langley, di- 

rector of the South Dakota 
Peace and Justice Center. “But 
the sense has grown here that we 
are entering a new phase of the 
arms race, thal we are getting 
ready to fight a nuclear war.” In 
St. Paul, Minn., Bonnie Iverson, 
37, a mother of two, is busy col- 
lecting signatures for her state’s 
freeze resolution. “I get nervous 
about going door to door,” she 
confides, “but it’s a cause I be- 
! lieve in. It’s the notion of what 
would happen to the land and all 
life. If nuclear war happens, I hope the 
bomb hits right here because I don’t want 
to live to see it.” 

The strength of the antinuclear senti- 
ment is especially surprising in the South, 
considering the region’s traditional con- 
servatism and its dependence on the mili- 
tary for its livelihood. In at least six of the 
region’s states, the largest single employer 
is the Department of Defense. The board 
of supervisors in Loudoun County, Va., 
adopted a nuclear-freeze resolution last 


has signed his city’s petition. Physicians 


for Social Responsibility has 16 chapters | 


in the South; last year there were none 
Says South Carolina Lieutenant Governor 





Nancy Stevenson, whose state is home to 
a Poseidon missile factory and the na- 
tion’s only weapons-grade plutonium 
plant: “These installations have been here 
for years, but I do think our people are 
now uncomfortably aware that South 
Carolina plays a far greater role than we 
would wish in nuclear matters.” Even 
more remarkable has been the reception 
given to four saffron-clad Buddhist monks 
from Japan, who are trudging along high- 
ways in the South chanting prayers of 
peace. The monks believe that the ground 
they cross will be protected from nuclear 
war; they began their pilgrimage from 
New Orleans last January and hope to 
reach New York City by June. “We have 
been met with great interest,” said Jinju 
Moorishita last week, after being greeted 
by 150 well-wishers who walked to the 
outskirts of Athens, Ga., in a gesture of 
welcome. “People do not ignore us.” 


eligious leaders and groups have 

played an increasingly important 

role in the movement. At least 70 

Roman Catholic bishops (of the 
368 in the U.S.) have spoken out against 
the arms race or in favor of a nuclear 
freeze, and the hierarchy’s umbrella or- 
ganization, the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, plans to vote on a major 
statement about nuclear war at its annual 
meeting in November. Bishop Leroy 
Matthiesen of Amarillo, Texas, has even 
urged Catholics working at a nearby 
nuclear-weapons assembly plant to con- | 
sider switching jobs, and has set up a | 
$10,000 fund to help workers who quit the 
plant for moral reasons. 

Protestant churches have been equal- | 
ly outspoken. The National Council of | 
Churches, which represents 40 million 
Protestants, supports a bilateral nuclear 





| freeze. The 1.6 million-member Ameri- 
week, and Atlanta Mayor Andrew Young | 
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Educating the public to the true horrors of what nuclear war would mean to the U.S. and the world. 
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can Baptist Churches declared in Decem- 
ber that “the presence of nuclear weapons 
and the willingness to use them is a direct 
affront to our Christian beliefs and com- 
mitments.”” Even members of the evan- 
gelical movement, which has been gener- 
ally noted for its political conservatism, 
have raised their voices against the arms 
buildup. Says the Rev. Kim Crutchfield of 
the Chapel Hill Harvester Church, a Pen- 
tecostal church in Atlanta: “We are not 
talking about Russians or Chinese or 
Americans, but people, God’s children, It 
is right that Christians be concerned with 
nuclear war, because nuclear war threat- 
ens God’s kingdom on earth.” 

Two organizations—and their lead- 
ers—exemplify the passions and concerns 
of the nuclear-freeze movement: 
> Ground Zero was founded in late 1980 
by Roger Molander, 40, 
who served as a nuclear- 
Strategy specialist on the 
National Security Council 
from 1974 to 1981. He was 
closely involved with U.S 
policy formation during the 
SALT negotiations. Ground 
Zero has a paid staff of ten 
at its Washington head- 
quarters and 400 volunteers 
in 140 cities across the na- 
tion. The organization is 
strictly educational and 
takes no position on any 
disarmament proposals. As 
its founder puts it, the pur- 
pose of Ground Zero is “to 
pose the straightforward 
questions across the country 
as to precisely what is the 
reality and what are the 
dangers of a nuclear war.” 
Molander hopes that 
Ground Zero Week (April 
18-25) will be for the nucle- 
ar movement what Earth 
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a pediatrician at Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center in Boston, took over as 
president in 1979. A zealous opponent of 
all things nuclear, Caldicott took her mes- 
sage all over the country, and her hellfire 
oratory soon attracted a following. Since 
then, membership in PS.R. has grown 
from ten doctors to 11,000, and the Bos- 
ton-based organization now boasts a 22- 
member staff, 85 chapters in 45 states and 
a $600,000 annual budget 

PS.R. may be the most effective 
group in the antinuclear movement. “Our 
credibility is as a scientific, single-issue 
organization,” says Director Thomas 
Halsted. “Our issue is nuclear war and its 
medical consequences. That's it.” In an 
ongoing series of symposiums across the 
country, members lecture about the hor- 
rific consequences of a 20-megaton bomb 





Brezhnev addressing trade union members at the Kremlin last week 





Day was for the cause of en- 
vironmentalism—the cata- 
lytic launching of a mass effort to engage | 
the nation in discussions on the threat of 
nuclear war. Although the focus of the 
week will be on seminars and lectures, the 
group is also mailing out kits to local coor- 
dinators with directions on where to place 
Ground Zero markers and details of the 
effects of a |-megaton bomb dropped on 
their city or town. 

Molander believes that the Reagan 
Administration has fanned fears ofa nucle- 
ar war, but he is careful not tolink his group 
with any partisan movement. Says Mo- 
lander: “What we seek is a public active 
enough in the dialogue about nuclear war 
that they will feel compelled to work with 
the Government in coming up with solu- 
tions, whether it be disarmament, a freeze 
or some other option. The ball is rolling, 
and we want to give it momentum.” 
> Physicians for Social Responsibility 
was a moribund organization devoted to 
detailing the medical consequences of nu- 
clear war when Helen Caldicott, 43, then 
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respond by claiming that a freeze on “test- 
ing, production and further deployment” 
of nuclear weapons cannot be verified 
without on-site inspection, which Moscow 
has always resisted. Beyond that, a Presi- 
dent pushed into negotiations with Mos- 
cow by the force of a populist movement, 
even in the name of a morally just cause, 
would be at an enormous disadvantage in 
trying to deal with leaders ofa totalitarian 
society who knew in advance the limits of 
his maneuverability 

It is too early to assess the domestic 
political impact of the antinuclear senti- 
ment. Although impressive in size, the 
movement is still rather amorphous and 
politically unorganized. Democrats are 
pinning much of the blame on Reagan for 
the growing fears of nuclear war, and 
White House aides admit that indiscreet 

ss Statements by the President 
and some of his key aides 
may have contributed to the 
anxiety. But Administra- 
tion officials offer no apolo- 
gies for their talk of a de- 
fense buildup, and do not 
plan to retreat. Says one 
White House adviser: “One 
of the prices you pay for 
raising the specter of Soviet 
nuclear superiority is that 
you make people face up to 
the nature of the dangers 
we are facing.” 

Both Democrats and 
Republicans agree that the 
antinuclear sentiment is 
growing as a political issue. 
In Washington, at least, it is 
not yet seen as a truly pivot- 
al issue, like the state of the 
economy, for this fall's elec- 
tion. “It is more like the en- 
vironmental movement of 
the 1970s than the antiwar 
movement of the 1960s,” 





A vague threat that harkened back to the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. 


explosion, from the moment of impact to 


the long-term effects of radiation sick- | 


ness. “As soon as you dwell on the effects 
of a nuclear bomb,” says Halsted, “the 
coffee cups stop rattling.” 

P.S.R. backs a bilateral nuclear freeze, 
but Caldicott sees that proposal as only a 
first step. “No one has the absolute an- 
swer,” she admits, “but the issue of nucle- 
ar war will reach a critical mass, and 
from that will emerge a solution. We must 
continue stirring the pot, for the issue is 
survival.” 

Advocates of a bilateral nuclear- 
weapons freeze contend that the plan 
makes sense, since both the US. and the 
Soviet Union already have large enough 
arsenals to annihilate each other’s popu- 
lations many times over. Supporters also 
reject the charge made by hawkish critics 
that the movement is ultimately a pacifist 
one that plays into the hands of the Sovi- 
ets. They point out that the freeze propos- 
al calls for verification. Critics, however, 





says Robert Neuman, di- 
rector of communications 
for the Democratic National Committee. 
“It is confrontational, and will probably 
not become a Democratic or Republican 
issue.” Says Republican Political Consul- 
tant David Keene: “It’s like motherhood 
and apple pie. Who's going to be in favor 
of nuclear war?” 

Some political observers believe that 
Reagan could defuse the movement—or 
co-opt it—by sitting down to negotiate 
with the Soviets. Some supporters of the 
initiative secretly hope that will happen. 
Only a proven anti-Communist like Rich- 
ard Nixon could have opened the door to 
mainland China in the early 1970s with- 
out causing a divisive national debate. 
Similarly, the argument goes, only a Pres- 
ident as strong on national defense as 
Reagan could bargain with the Kremlin 
on nuclear arms in the early 1980s. That, 
indeed, may be the idea whose time has 
come. —By James Kelly. Reported by Benjamin 
W. Cate/Los Angeles and B_J. Phillips/Atlanta, 
with other bureaus 
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For and Against a Freeze 





Why has the nuclear-freeze 
movement emerged at this 
moment of American histo- 
ry? How seriously should it 
be taken? TIME asked a 
sampling of influential citi- 
zens who are deeply engaged 
in the nuclear debate to 
comment on the issues involved. Their 
responses: 











ALAN CRANSTON, Democratic Senator from 
California and presidential aspirant: The 
peace movement in Europe has spread 
across the ocean, and back into Eastern 
Europe, I might add. Another factor is 
that Ronald Reagan frightens people. 
The rhetoric has alarmed people. The 
calls for huge increases in defense spend- 
ing make us wonder. So have the absurd 
statements by Administration officials 
that a nuclear war can be survived, if one 
has a shovel and can dig a hole fast 
enough. It’s a form of sickness not to face 
up to and deal with the situation. But peo- 
ple are beginning to emerge from that 
sickness and come to grips with it. 

It’s a terrible thing to think about. It’s 
very tough, but it has to be dealt with. It 
will have to come by an act of leadership 
from both the U.S. and U.S.S.R., a will- 
ingness to engage in negotiations like 
there have never been before. We have to 
cut out the diplomatic dance. This mad- 
ness can only be broken by leaders of the 
US. and U.S.S.R. sitting down and agree- 
ing that this must stop. 

We cannot let infinite detail get in the 
way, as in other arms talks. There should 
be no agenda worked out by staff in ad- 
vance. We should just sit down and talk 
about it. The Soviets don’t want to be 
blown up in a nuclear war; they know the 
danger. We'll never know if nuclear 
weapons have been eliminated. The 
threat will be with mankind forever. [But 
without action], sooner or later a nuclear 
war will happen. Possibly all life will end. 
If that’s possible, we have to act on the as- 
sumption that it’s true. We have to avoid 
ever finding out. 
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Voices from a citizens’ chorus on a complex issue 


EDWARD TELLER, “father” of the hydrogen 
bomb and a Reagan Administration science 
adviser: I hope [the nuclear-freeze move- 
ment] will not become an important 
force. I hope more sense will prevail. If 
the nuclear freeze goes through, this coun- 
try won't exist in 1990. The Soviet Union 
is a country that has had totalitarian rule 
for many hundreds of years, and what a 
relatively small ruling class there might 
do can be very different from what a dem- 
ocratic country can decide to do. The rul- 
ers in the Kremlin are as eager as Hitler 
was to get power over the whole world. 
But unlike Hitler they are not gamblers. If 
we can put up a missile defense that 
makes their attack dubious, chances are 
they will never try the attack. We can 
avoid a third world war, but only if 
strength is in the hands of those who want 
peace more than they want power. 

Our policy of [military] secrecy is very 
badly overdone. It makes the public dis- 
cussion irrational, because it wipes out the 
difference between people who know 
what they are talking about and those 
who do not. Those who do know are not 
allowed to say what they know. There- 
fore, the whole discussion is made on an 
uninformed basis. By practicing secrecy 
we are doing nothing except impeding our 
collaboration with our allies and keeping 
the American people in ignorance. 


JOHN QUINN, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
San Francisco: Any weapon that can bring 
about irreversible ecological damage to 
large portions of the earth, untold genetic 
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damage for countless generations to 
come, and that can destroy in the most 
horrifying manner massive noncombat- 
ant populations is a colossal evil and total- 
ly immoral. The very real possibility of 
the destruction of all life on our planet is 
above all a religious and moral issue. 

At the same time, the billions of dol- 
lars which are being spent on these arms 
each year by a growing number of nations 
is an appalling form of theft, when so 
many of the world’s dispossessed are be- 
ing deprived of the possibilities of a mini- 
mal human existence in a world of abun- 
dance. It is the very dismissal of these 
moral considerations that now threatens 
to project us into an abyss of fantasy, in 
which a nuclear war is thought of as possi- 
ble and even survivable. 
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MICHAEL NOVAK, Roman Catholic philoso- 
pher and neoconservative social critic: The 
point of deterrence is to deter. Weapons 
do not fire themselves. Where the will is 
lacking, deterrence is absent. To deter nu- 
clear disaster and the spread of totalitar- 
ian power is not a pleasant business. It is 
not a form of cheap grace. It demands of 
us extremes of self-discipline and self- 
sacrifice. National security is not separa- 
ble from the defense of free institutions, 
built at the cost of so much intellectual 
diligence, sweat and blood. 

Those who choose deterrence do not 
choose less than the highest human val- 
ues; they choose the only state of develop- 
ment within which human beings would 
freely choose to live. It is not “better to be 
dead than Red”; it is better to be neither. 
As the history of our time amply demon- 
strates, some who choose the latter have 
not avoided the former. Avoidance of 
both sickening alternatives is the moral 
good which deterrence, and deterrence 
alone, effects. 

The bishops [who favor a nuclear 
freeze] use the freedom purchased for 
them by the strategy of deterrence they 
decry to look down upon those who keep 
them free. I call them the “war bishops” 
because their views are more likely to lead 
to war than the alternative. 
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CYRUS VANCE, former Secretary of State: | 

urge a rapid resumption of SALT II negoti- 

ations and a serious effort at a successful 

conclusion. I think it is realistic to expect 

the Soviets to agree to further reductions 

beyond the SALT II figures [on strategic 
| launchers] plus accepting other cosmetic 
| changes. It is important to recognize that 
there will be pressures on both sides not to 
continue the tacit observance of SALT II. 
For example, Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev’s latest statement suggests to me 
that they will create a new [missile] sys- 
tem, perhaps putting a third stage on the 
intermediate-range SS-20, converting it 
into an intercontinental missile, which is 
prohibited by SALT. There will be parallel 
pressures on the U‘S. to break out of the 
SALT constraints. 

Second, we should pursue Theater 
Nuclear Force talks in parallel with the 
effort to push ahead with START [Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks]. Third, we should 
look seriously for progress in the negotia- 
tions on equalizing conventional forces in 
Europe. I think some sort of breakthrough 
would then be possible on battlefield nu- 
clear weapons in Europe. If the Soviets 
would agree to equal conventional force 
levels with NATO, the battlefield weapons 
could be withdrawn, particularly from the 
| forward areas where the threat of their 

being overrun represents one of the major 
threats of early use of nuclear weapons. 





MARVIN GOLDBERGER, atomic scientist and 
president of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology: In the fall of 1981 I was on a com- 
mittee to select prospective Rhodes schol- 
ars from all over California. Cecil Rhodes 
asked that people be chosen who could 
“contribute to the world’s fight.” I asked 
all these 16 exceptional young men and 
women what they considered to be the 
central problem in “the world’s fight.” Ev- 
ery single one answered that the issue was 
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I can find much to argue about in any 
of the various bilateral nuclear freeze pro- 
posals now under discussion. But that’s not 
what is truly important. The freeze initia- 
tives are an attempt by the people of this 
country to do something, to get the atten- 
tion of our leaders, to say that we must put 
an end to this madness that has been going 
on for the past 35 years. No one suggests 
that a freeze is an end in itself. It is a begin- 
ning that must be followed immediately by 
an orderly, thoughtful, realistic and verifi- 
able reduction in nuclear arms, and a re- 
newed dedication to the prevention of a 
further spread of nuclear weapons. 





JEROME WIESNER, engineer and former pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: There has been for a long time 
deep-seated fear of nuclear war, but only 
since those in power have begun to talk 
openly about the prospects of fighting and 
winning a nuclear war have people recog- 
nized the danger. When the leaders of the 
Government say they are prepared to 
fight a nuclear war and it really isn’t going 
to be all that painful, the public response is 
not all that surprising. In a sense this Ad- 
ministration has been more honest with us 
than its predecessors. 

The nuclear-freeze proposal is a good 
start, for it would be a major change in 
the direction the world is going. It is a 
very important first step, and a perfectly 
safe one. The freeze would not eliminate 
nuclear weapons, but it would stop in- 
creasingly dangerous new technology. 
The current deterrent forces on both sides 
are sufficiently secure so that either the 
President or Mr. Brezhnev could declare 
a unilateral freeze and challenge the 
other to join. 





SIMON RAMO, co-founder of TRW Inc. (a ma- 
jor electronics and aerospace firm), chief sci- 
entist for the ICBM program in the 1950s and 











Administrations: The nuclear-arms race 
has become far more expensive, useless 
and perilous than either the US. or the 
Soviet Union can continue to counte- 
nance. Neither nation can hope now to | 
gain any military advantage or add to its | 
security by using or threatening to use nu- 
clear bombs. Massive retaliation must be 
expected by any would-be first striker 





| who is not insane. Not even a surprise at- 
| tack could be successful. Such an opera- 





| 


tion cannot be rehearsed even once. A 1% 
imperfection in performance, a level 
which experienced weapons engineers 
would call absurdly optimistic, would be 
intolerable to the attacker 

Thus deliberately starting a nuclear 
war with the goal of winning is an idea | 
whose time, if it ever came, has passed 
The more perilous possibility is a crisis | 
provoked by the temporary irrationality | 
of leadership, a result of panic, misinfor- 
mation or misunderstanding. Both sides 
should recognize that the only reason left 
for a nuclear capability is to deter the oth- 
er side from ever using it. It would be an 
act of world leadership for both super- 
powers to admit that fact and take neces- | 
sary steps toward nuclear-arms reduction. 
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JOSEPH NYE, Harvard University professor 
and former Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for nonproliferation policy: A sensible nucle- 
ar policy has to make clear to people that 
the weapons are usable enough to be credi- 
ble and deter the Soviets, but are not so us- 
able that they are actually used. We havea 
very narrow box in which to work. If the 
Reagan Administration had taken arms 
control more seriously sooner, that would 
have helped to reassure the public that 
there was an intention to manage this nar- 
row space between these two extremes. 

I personally do not think the [nuclear] 
freeze is the right idea. The type of weap- 
on is more important than the number of 
weapons when you are concerned with 
crisis stability. We should not get our- 
selves in a position where we are left with 
some weapons that are destabilizing and | 
prohibited from moving in the direction 
of weapons that might be stabilizing. 

The escapism of the right is to treat 
nuclear weapons just like other weapons 
in warfare; the escapism of the left is to 
treat them as though you could make 
them all go away. If you don’t believe ei- 
ther of those is realistic, then you have 
to continually think how to make sure 
that you preserve a careful management 
of nuclear weapons. Be 








| how to reduce the danger of nuclear war 
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consultant on strategic policy for seven 
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Living with Mega-Death 





Deterrence is essential, but what happens if it fails? 


As Ronald Reagan took to 
the road last week, moving 
briskly from Air Force One 
to limousines and helicop- 
ters, and from them to plat- 
forms and podiums, his reti- 
nue included a field-grade 
officer carrying a_ thick 
black leather briefcase, who usually 
walked a few respectful paces behind the 
President. The officer is one of four, 
representing each of the four armed ser- 
vices, who are responsible for staying near 
the President everywhere he goes, every 
moment of the day and night, switching 
off in shifts. Their other responsi- 
bility: not to drop the briefcase. 
Hence its irreverent nickname— 
“the football.” 

It is, for the most part, an anon- 
ymous, thankless and tedious duty. 
The four officers would be among 
the first to hope that it stays that 
way; the moment their job becomes 
exciting could be the beginning of } 
World War III. Yet if they were not 
there, and the black bag in their 
charge were not within the Presi- 
dent’s easy reach, he would be un- 
able to preserve and enforce a bal- 
ance of power between East and 
West; he would no longer embody 
the sanction of American force nec- 
essary to restrain the nation’s ad- 
versaries. In that case, the world 
would be an even more dangerous 
place than it is with one of these 
four officers constantly at the Presi- 
dent's side 

They are keepers of the keys to 
the US. arsenal of last resort. Inside 
the briefcase are “sealed authenti- 
cators,” envelopes containing a va- 
riety of alphabetical codes called re- 
lease messages. A series of a dozen 
or so code words, like TANGO ECHO 
BRAVO ROMEO NOVEMBER, once 
transmitted by the President or his 
constitutionally designated succes- 
sor through the White House Com- 
munications Agency to the Penta- 
gon, would constitute an order to 
fire some combination of the na- 
tion’s 9,480 strategic warheads, 
with a cumulative destructive force 
equivalent to 3,505 megatons (1 
megaton = | million tons of TNT) 
at a preselected set of targets inside 
the U.S.S.R 

An alert code would be instant- 
ly relayed by telephone, ultrahigh- 
frequency radio or teletype to the 
crews manning the 1,052 Titan and 


tic missiles in underground silos scattered 
across the Great Plains. At each launch 
site, the crew commander and his deputy 
would decode the incoming message sepa- 
rately, then make sure that the two ver- 
sions matched. The two officers would 
open two combination locks to a safe; nei- 
ther has the combination to both locks. If 
the sealed authenticator inside the safe 
matches the incoming message, the offi- 
cers would take out separate firing keys 
and go to consoles about twelve feet apart. 
When the two keys are turned simulta- 
neously, one or more missiles are 
launched, their warheads independently 
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Reagan's military aide, holding “the football” in his left hand 


aimed in advance according to whatever 
plan the President has activated 

A similar system of matching codes 
and dual-key procedures applies aboard 
the 15 or so US. nuclear-powered ballistic 
missile submarines that are on 70-day pa- 
trol at any given time. They are always 
submerged, observing radio silence, and 
receive a stream of messages by means of 
a 2,400-ft. antenna that the boat trails 
above and behind it, just below the ocean 
surface. Usually this incoming traffic con- 
sists of routine instructions, equipment 
tests and 40-word “familygrams” for the 
crew. But the message could also be a 
much shorter, infinitely more im- 
portant order from the Commander 
in Chief. 

An alert order would also acti- 
vate a classic scramble—klaxons 
blaring, red lights flashing, beepers 
going off on crewmen’s belts—at 
19 Strategic Air Command bases 
around the U.S. In a matter of min- 
utes, B-52s, each armed with four 
hydrogen bombs, would be lumber- 
ing into the air. The pilot of each 
plane, wearing a flame-retardant 
flight suit and metallic flash protec- 
tor on his helmet, would have to 
watch his ascent on a pair of televi- 
sion screens. The cockpit windows 
would be covered with heavy cur- 
tains to protect the crews from be- 
ing blinded by enemy bomb blasts 
Once airborne, the pilot would 
await the “execution message.” 
He would compare it, letter by let- 
ter, with the sealed authenticator 
aboard his plane. If it matched, he 
would know where to go and what 
to do. 


ontrary to mythology, nei- 

ther the President nor any- 

one else can send the mis- 
siles on their way simply by pushing 
a button. The procedures for autho- 
rizing a nuclear attack are designed 
to involve as many high officials as 
possible, partly as a safeguard 
against the danger that any single 
madman, including a President, 
could start the war on his own. 
Shortly before Richard Nixon’s res- 
ignation, when there was some con- 
cern about his emotional stability, 
his Secretary of Defense, James 
Schlesinger, explicitly reminded 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of what had long been implicit 
in the chain of command: that a 
presidential order to go to war 





Minuteman intercontinental ballis- 
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Carry-on luggage can launch the weapons of last resort 





would have to be relayed through 
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both of them. In a crisis, they would pre- 
sumably be either with the President or 
standing by at the Pentagon’s National 


Military Command Center, where the go- | 


ahead order would be received. 

Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
does not have a briefcase-toting aide con- 
tinually at his side. When he leaves the 
country, war-making authority remains 
with his comrades in the collective lead- 
ership, presumably with stay-at-home 
members of the secrecy-shrouded De- 
fense Council, of which Brezhnev is 
chairman. Those few men have first 


claim and fastest access to an estimat- | 


ed 75 underground command posts in 
Moscow; around the U.S.S.R. there are 
hardened concrete shelters for another 
110,000 members of the national leader- 
ship. The Soviets have their own equally 
elaborate procedures for issuing orders 
and turning keys. The Soviet army's nu- 
clear arsenal is under the joint control of 
the elite Strategic Rocket Forces and, 
representing the civilian leadership, the 
Committee for State Security, 
known as the KGB. Compared with 
the US. arsenal, the intercontinen- 
tal warheads at the Kremlin's dis- 
posal are less numerous (8,040) but 
considerably larger, with more 
than twice the power of destruc- 
tion—7,868 megatons. 

If, in the “exchange” that fol- 
lowed the opening salvo, most of 
the weapons on both sides were to 
be exploded, the earth would mo- 
mentarily flicker back at the dis- 
tant stars—and then perhaps go 
out, the very life of the planet extin- 
guished. Versions of that nightmare 
have haunted mankind for 37 
years, since the U.S. detonated the 
first atom bomb at Alamogordo, 
N. Mex. Stunned and horrified by 
what he and his fellow scientists 
had wrought—a puny puff by to- 
day’s standards—Physicist J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer recalled the in- 
cantation of the Hindu god Vishnu 
as he transformed himself into the 
avatar of apocalypse: “I am become 
death, the destroyer of worlds.” 

The American atomic bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki hastened the end of World 
War II but left all nations terrified 
by what would happen if these 
weapons—to say nothing of their 
immensely more powerful succes- 
sors, hydrogen bombs—were ever 
again used in anger. In the 1950s it 
was common for American chil- 
dren to practice air raid drills at 
school, climbing under their desks 
while instructors coached them not 
to look out the window at the fire- 
ball if it came. Many went home 
and saw the fireballs in their 
dreams. When the Soviet Union in- 
Stalled nuclear missiles on Cuba in 
1962, instead of hiding under their 
desks, children filed into school 
chapels and prayed that John F. 





shchev. Again, giant mushroom clouds 
grew only in dreams. 

In the 60s and ‘70s, both sides in- 
creased their nuclear firepower by several 
orders of magnitude. It was a classic vi- 
cious spiral. Neither nation wanted to be 
on the losing side of an overkill gap. 
Wildly excessive, not to mention expen- 
sive, programs were justified on both 
sides in the interests of preserving a “bal- 
ance of terror.” Nonetheless, the night- 
mare of actual war receded somewhat 
into the subconscious of civilization. Part- 
ly because of the scare that Kennedy and 
Khrushchev had given the world over 
Cuba, the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
buckled down to the serious pursuit of 
agreements that would diminish the 
chances of nuclear war. With only modest 
successes and numerous stalls and set- 
backs, that effort continued in earnest un- 
til late in the Carter Administration, 
when it became clear that the Senate 
would reject the SALT II treaty that Carter 


better | and Brezhnev had signed. 








Kennedy would be vindicated in his 


decision to face down Nikita Khru- 








Since then. the possibility of nuclear 
war has asserted itself with renewed ur- 
gency. The Soviet Union is in large mea- 
sure responsible for much of this new 


| alarm. By proliferating missile warheads 
| to hundreds of times what the U.SS.R. 


possessed when Kennedy and Khru- 


| shchev stood eyeball-to-eyeball at the 


brink two decades ago, Brezhnev and his 
comrades have aroused suspicions that 
they are looking to the day when the 
Kremlin can avenge that humiliation and 
pursue political and military advantages 
at the expense of American and Western 
interests. In recent months the Soviets 
have treated the resumption of arms-con- 
trol talks in Geneva primarily as an op- 
portunity to score propaganda points by 
advancing highly self-serving, largely 
spurious proposals for a moratorium on 
new missiles in Europe. This plan, if 
adopted, would leave them with a brand- 
new generation of rockets that they have 
nearly finished deploying, while pre- 
venting NATO from modernizing its 
older forces in order to redress the 


wancmever balance. 


In the poker game of new weap- 
ons programs that is always taking 
place alongside the negotiating ta- 
ble, the Soviets seem to be upping 
the ante. When Brezhnev last week 
reiterated, and slightly refined, the 
moratorium proposal, he also is- 
sued a vague warning of major new 
Soviet deployments directly threat- 
ening the continental US. To 
Western ears, it sounded as though 
Brezhnev was hinting that the 
U.S.S.R. might put Soviet missiles 
back on Cuba. That would violate 
the Kennedy-Khrushchev agree- 
ment that ended the 1962 crisis, 
and raise the specter of a new, po- 
tentially even more serious con- 
frontation in the next couple of 
years. 


ut blame for the decline in 
East-West relations does not 
lie entirely with the Soviets. 
Congressional meddling in foreign 
policy and the collapse of presiden- 
tial authority during Watergate 
contributed to the breakdown of 
détente in the mid-’70s. The incon- 
sistency and ineptitude of the Car- 
ter Administration made a bad sit- 
uation worse. Then the Reagan 
Administration came into office 
with stubborn, simple-minded prej- 
udices against arms control, unreal- 
istic ambitions for massive rearma- 
ment, and a propensity for bellicose 
rhetoric that has frightened its al- 
lies and its own citizens more than 
it has restrained its adversaries 
Administration officials have made | 
numerous statements suggesting a 
policy shift from the traditional im- 
perative of deterring nuclear war to 
a new, or at least more explicit, pre- 
paredness to wage such a war if 
necessary 
In an address to the US. Civil 
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Defense Council on March 1, 
Presidential Counsellor Edwin 
Meese called nuclear war 
“something that may not be de- 
sirable”’—a bizarre understate- 
ment that contributed to the 
impression of insouciance bor- 
dering on recklessness. There is 
unquestionably a need to im- 
prove the nation’s defenses, but 
some of the weapons programs 
in Reagan's new military budget 
suggest that the Administration 
is on a buying binge. Last month 
it was disclosed that the Presi- 
dent planned to add 17,000 nu- 
clear explosive devices to the ex- 
isting arsenal of 25,000 (which 
includes armaments for shorter- 
range missiles, as well as artil- 
lery shells, demolition mines 
and torpedoes). This kind of warhead in- 
flation, seemingly far in excess of what 
the US. should need to deter the Soviets, 
tends to justify the question asked by 
those who want a weapons freeze: “How 
much is enough?” Too often the Adminis- 
tration’s answer seems to be simply: 
“More, much more, as much as possible.” 

Coming in the context of increasingly 
strained American relations with the So- 
viet Union, the Administration’s state- 
ments and decisions have fueled a fire- 
storm of protest in Europe against what 
many there see as the clear and present 
danger of nuclear war on the Continent. 
While ostensibly aimed at both superpow- 
ers, the political agitation in Western Eu- 
rope has a distinctly anti-American, na- 
ively neutralist, even pacifist flavor. 
Worries about Reagan’s finger on the nu- 
clear trigger have also affected politicians 
who otherwise are in favor of the alliance 
and are by no means anti-American. 
Even so staunch a US. friend as Britain's 
former Prime Minister James Callaghan 





Twisting contrail of Minuteman ICBM in California sky 


complained in the Times of London: 
“There is growing up a basic difference 
between the way America and Europe 
view the world . . . Europeans have a bet- 
ter understanding of the complexities of 
current world difficulties than the United 
States.” Says West Germany's Social 
Democratic Party leader, Erhard Eppler 
“There is the feeling that the US. is a 
greater menace to peace and stability in 
Europe than the Soviet Union.” 

The West European movement has 
added to the troubles besetting transat- 
lantic cooperation, and it has greatly as- 
sisted the Soviet Union’s propaganda of- 
fensive aimed at splitting the NATO 
alliance. Morever, European protests 
against U.S. defense policies have further 
undercut what little prospect there is for 
success in the European missile negotia- 
tions in Geneva. The demonstrations 
have encouraged the Soviets to conclude 
that perhaps they need not make any con- 
cessions at the bargaining table as long as 
there is a chance that West European pol- 


B-52 with simulated payload at Barksdale Air Force Base in Louisiana 





No one knows whether nuclear war would follow the script or mimic fission. 
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iticians, goaded by their noisy 
Sconstituents, will block the de- 
ployment of new U.S. weapons 
£on the Continent in any event. 

= Now the fear of holocaust 
has taken root in the U.S., as ex- 
emplified in the numerous ini- 
tiatives of the nuclear-freeze 
movement. It is as though the 
spotlight of public attention— 
and public anxiety—had finally 
focused on “the football,” illumi- 
nating that curious, innocuous- 
looking fixture of the President's 
entourage. More intensely and 
skeptically than before, people 
are wondering about that brief- 
case, not so much what it con- 
tains as what it represents. Un- 
der what circumstances would 
the President actually call for it 
to be unlocked? And what would happen 


if the codes inside were actually unsealed | 


and transmitted? And what then? And 


then? 
A would 

anyone—left? Should 
weapons be regarded simply as new and 
more destructive instruments for waging 
war? And thereby, in Karl von 
Clausewitz’s famous phrase, continuing 
politics by other means? Some strategists, 
including a number who are either mem- 
bers of or consultants to the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, believe that with proper im- 
provements in American defenses, the 
U.S. could wage and win a nuclear war. 
Despite the disclaimers of their leaders, 


| some Soviet strategists almost certainly 





believe their country could do the same 
thing. Other specialists, both American 
and Soviet, are convinced that such think- 
ing is almost insane, that it contributes to 
the likelihood of a war, and that once the 
conflict begins, it will not end until the 
planet has been destroyed. 

By the nature of the topic, the debate 
cannot be resolved conclusively one way 
or the other. There are no true experts on 
what could happen in a nuclear war, for 
the simple and merciful reason that man- 
kind has had practically no experience 
from which to make judgments and pre- 
dictions with any certitude. In the final 
analysis, answering some of the most ele- 
mentary questions is largely a matter of 
guesswork, intuition and ideological—al- 
most theological—conviction. Even what 
might at first blush seem to be matters of 
objective fact, established by empirical 
evidence, turn out to be elusive. 

For example, the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. carried out many A-bomb and 
H-bomb tests in the atmosphere between 
1945 and 1963, after which they agreed to 


| confine all future tests to underground. 


Yet considerable conjecture remains over 
the effects of these explosions. Extrapo- 
lating from some equipment failures after 
an American test over Johnston Island in 
the North Pacific 20 years ago, defense 


nd after the missiles are fired, | 
there be anything—and | 
nuclear | 
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world's great road cars. 

Pontiac 6000 is a car with just 
about everything you could 
want: great fuel efficiency* 
A full range of great engines. 
First-class fit and finish. Plenty 
of room and comfort for five 
adults. Deluxe acoustical insula- 
tion. Side window defoggers. 
And an exclusive Pontiac-tuned 
suspension that rides as well 
as it handles. 
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© Front-wheel drive 

¢ Power rack and pinion steering 
* MacPherson front struts 

© 2.5 liter 4-cylinder engine with 
Electronic Fuel Injection 
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Match mounted wheels and tires 
Available 2.8 liter V-6 

Available 4.3 liter V-6 diesel 
Available rally tuned suspension 
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for comparison. Your mileage may differ depend- 
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Some Pontiacs are equipped 


with engines produced by other 
GM divisions, subsidiaries, or GM 
affiliated companies worldwide. 

See your Pontiac dealer for details. <=" 


PONTIACV NOW THE EXCITEMENT REALLY BEGINS 


planners concluded that high-altitude 
blasts send out a shock wave called elec- 
tromagnetic pulse (EMP), which can 
burn out transistorized and computerized 
communications for thousands of miles 
around 

General David Jones, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, fears that the 
Soviets might use a single multimegaton 
airburst over the US. to strike the entire 
nation—and its defense nerve centers— 
deaf, dumb and blind. Insulating the 
American command-and-control net- 
work against EMP, to preclude the possi- 
bility that the U.S. might be unable to fire 
a single shot, is one of the many high- 
price items in the Reagan defense budget. 
Yet the fact remains that EMP is still 
something of a mystery, and the scientific 
data about it are sparse. Nevertheless, 
General Jones is in the business of prepar- 
ing for the worst. Prudence requires tak- 
ing measures to protect against what 
might happen, thus diminishing the 
chances that it ever will. That is the es- 
sence of deterrence. 

Another example of the uncertainty 
that pervades the whole issue of nuclear 
war is central to the thesis of Jonathan 
Schell’s forceful and controversial new 
book The Fate of the 
Earth. Schell argues 
that multiple detona- 
tions of thermonucle- 
ar weapons would, al- 
most literally, blow y 
the roof off the earth, 
That is, the explo- 
sions would blast — 
away the ozone layer , 
that serves as a pro- 
tective filter against 
ultraviolet rays. Any , 
life that survived the 
war might be blinded 
by those rays. Maybe. b 
The scientific com- 
munity is divided on ~ 
the question of what 
would happen to the | 
ozone layer. The 
Arms Control and Sek. 
Disarmament Agen- 
cy says it has no idea. 

No one denies that nuclear veeaa 
be horrible. But would it be so horrible 
that the mere contemplation of fighting 
such a war is irresponsible, immoral, even 
lunatic? Yes, says Schell in his book, and 
a similar sentiment seems to be driving 
many of the antinuclear activists in both 
Europe and the U.S. They argue that to 
treat nuclear war as a viable option, even 
as a last resort, is to increase the chances 
that it will occur. They also believe that 
the fundamental uncertainty about what 
would actually happen in a war strength- 


ens their case: better to err on the side of 


worst-case predictions than to underesti- 
mate the peril, and then learn the hard 
way that the pessimists were right. Last 
December, Pope John Paul II senta 
delegation of scientists to try to per- 
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suade Reagan and Brezhnev that nuclear 

war would be too calamitous even to con- 

sider unleashing 

Diametrically opposing that view are 
self-styled “realists” who feel that the 
prospect of nuclear war is an ugly but in- 
escapable fact of life. Nuclear weapons 
exist; therefore there must be prepara- 
tions—and precautions—in case they are 
ever used. To pretend otherwise is ostrich- 
like. Worse, to regard U.S. nuclear weap- 
Ons as untouchable, and plans for fighting 
a nuclear war as unconscionable, would 
be to expose the U.S., at the very least, to 
blackmail by the U.S.S.R.—and possibly 
to actual attack. If the Soviets became 
convinced that revulsion against, and re- 
jection of, nuclear war had virtually be- 
come the policy of the U.S., they might be 
tempted to strike. With a closed society, 
and a thoroughly militarized one as well, 
the Soviet Union's leaders do not worry 
about any potentially divisive and para- 
lyzing national debates on the vital ques- 
tions of the day. 

These “realists” (as opposed to those 
they consider the antinuclear “emotional- 
ists”) are represented within the Adminis- 
tration by people like Richard Pipes of 
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the National Security Council staff, who 
has argued that a nuclear war would be 
like an amputation—traumatic but not 
necessarily fatal; or like Deputy Under 
Secretary of Defense Thomas K. Jones, 
who asserts that with its current defensive 
measures, the Soviet Union could rebuild 
its prewar gross national product within 
two to four years after a nuclear conflict; 
or like Colin Gray, a consultant to the 
State and Defense departments, who ar- 
gues that any credible deterrence depends 
on a credible “war-fighting capability.” 

“The current debate is not about the 
desirability of nuclear war,” says Gray 
“It is about the best means of deterring 
war. I believe in damage-limitation and in 
a war-fighting strategy. That requires—in 
addition to appropriate offensive forces— 
air defense, missile defense and civil de- 
fense. If American casualties could, by 
these methods, be held to 20 million, that 
would be very horrible, but it is damage 
from which we could recover. This pos- 
ture would make the Soviets take our de- 
terrence more seriously.” 


hese and other advocates of what 
they regard as a tough-minded, un- 
emotional view of the issue believe 
that the U.S. could and should fight a nu- 
clear war with the Soviets if the only alter- 
natives were either Soviet conquest of an 
area vital to American interests or, worse, 


a Soviet nuclear attack on the US. In- 
deed, that view is at the very heart of U.S 


_| policy toward its Soviet adversaries and 


‘itsV West European and Japanese allies 
There are three assump- 
tions underlying the American 
jponse to the Soviet chal- 
nge: 1) that the U.S.S.R. con- 
ts both domestic and for- 
policy on the basis of force; 
hat while there may be vari- 
Ss marginal ways of inducing 
od behavior by the Kremlin 
h carrots, the U.S. must ulti- 
_ mately rely on the big stick to 
_ deter Soviet aggression; 3) since 
uclear weapons are deployed 
in huge numbers on both sides, 
. must have a “force posture” that 
ade the Soviets from throwing 
their considerable nuclear weight around. 
Itis not necessary for the U.S. to match 
the Soviets missile for missile, megaton for 
megaton, but it is necessary that the U.S. 
have the recognized capability to make the 
Soviets pay an unacceptably high price for 
aggression. Deterrence is more than just a 
matter of quantity and quality of weapons; 


| it is also a matter of plans, procedures, 


command structure and vigorous, ongoing 
testing programs that will make the arms 
that have been deployed seem capable of 
being employed. 

Two other factors have driven the 
US. toward reiterating over the years its 
willingness not only to use nuclear weap- 
ons but to use them first. One is that 
America’s principal allies, whom it is 
sworn to defend, are separated by 
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oceans from the U.S., are uncomfortably 
close to the U.S.S.R. and are reluctant to 
bear their share of their own defenses. 
The other factor is that the conventional 
forces of the Warsaw Pact are numerical- 
ly superior to those of NATO. Thus the 
US., in its role as protector of Western 
Europe and Japan, has fallen back on its 
nuclear weapons as an equalizer for its 
disadvantages in geography, conventional 
forces and manpower. 

For this cluster of reasons, the U.S. 
has had to convince itself, its allies and 
the Soviets that if push came to shove, the 
U.S. would have the option of “going nu- 
clear.” But for that option to be real, and 
for the American threat to be credible, 
there must be widespread acceptance of 
the proposition that U.S. forces would be 
“survivable and enduring.” That is why 
General Jones is so concerned about pro- 
tecting the U.S. command-and-control 
network from the disruptions of EMP. 





That is why there is an elaborate chain of | 


command so that someone would always | | un, | 
| would have no authority to fire his mis- 


be empowered to transmit the “emergen- 
cy action message” from a bunker at Fort 
Ritchie, Md., or from a National Emer- 
gency Airborne Command Post, nick- 
named KNEECAP—actually, a souped-up 
Boeing 747 that has been “hardened” 
against nuclear effects (including EMP). 


underground launch-control centers 

by a Soviet strike, their missiles could 
be launched, and in some cases even re- 
targeted, by remote control from the Stra- 
tegic Air Command's airborne command 
post, Looking Glass, which has a dual-key 
system. The firing could also be done auto- 
matically by the Emergency Rocket Com- 
munication System, a series of ultra-high- 
frequency radio packs launched into orbit 
in lieu of warheads by special ICBMs. If a 
submarine commander were cut off from 


4 f the ICBM crews were crushed in their 


| ican defense plan greatly increase confi- | 








oe ade pea, | 


communications, and if he were con- 
vinced that a nuclear war had begun, he 


siles—but he would have the capability. 
These and other features of the Amer- | 


dence that the U.S. could mount a potent | 
nuclear counterattack even if the Soviets 
were to strike first. The system also has 
numerous and sophisticated built-in safe- 
guards that make the danger of accidental 
war quite remote. True, there have been 
false alerts, and Ground Zero’s Roger 
Molander recalls a bizarre incident in the 
mid-1960s when a newly installed radar 
warning system mistook the rising of the 
moon for a massive Soviet missile attack. 
Still, the fear that a faulty computer chip, 
a flock of geese or a mad lieutenant could 
push a crisis beyond the point of no return 
has been exaggerated. 

There is considerably less ground for | 
confidence that the war would follow the 
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Scenario of Destruction 
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of missiles or a few. One military base, or scores of cities, 

Lanark phos wi But the results are chillingly predictable. 
The following hypothetical 


the 

Say it is late April, a cloudless Thursday evening in De- 
troit. Assume further that there is no advance warning. Short- 
pass bossy the lone warhead of a Soviet SS-13 missile comes 
swooping down. Six thousand feet, directly above the intersec- 
tion of Interstate Highways 94 and 75, the 1-megaton bomb— 
only a fiftieth as large as the Soviets’ largest warhead—ex- 
plodes with the force of | million tons of TNT. 

The end is heralded not with a bang but with a burst of 
light. The 35,000 baseball fans in Tiger Stadium watching a 
game gasp in unison at the preternatural dazzle. The people 
in the stands who face the fireball are blinded by it. An in- 
stant later they and the rest of the crowd are on fire. But the 
pain ends quickly: the explosion’s blast wave, like a super- 
hardened wall of air moving faster than sound, crushes the 
stands and the spectators into a heap of rubble. 

The blast wave is the main destroyer. Detonation in mid- 
air has made radioactive fallout negligible, and people close 
enough for immediate doses of radiation first succumb to oth- 
er injuries. More than 250,000 Detroiters were within 2 
miles of ground zero; nearly all are now dead. Pedestrians and 
drivers are incinerated in a molten slag of cars. Skyscrapers 
burst and fall. Nearly 20 sq. mi. of the city are leveled. 

About three miles from the epicenter, the symphony au- 
dience of 2,000 at Ford Auditorium live for several seconds 
longer. Indoors, the music lovers are puzzled by the sudden 
heat. Their bewilderment is fleeting: the blast wave arrives 
just as the brightness of the mile-wide fireball peaks. Those 
who do not die beneath collapsing walls are probably killed 
by rocketing shards of wood and glass. 

In this 33-sq.-mi. secondary ring of destruction, almost 
everyone is a casualty. Netbia tse Detroit River in Windsor, 
Canadians strolling the promenade are severely burned and 
then pounded by fragments from Detroit’s Renaissance Cen- 
ter, hurled across the river by 160-m.p.h. winds. 

A minute has not yet passed as the fireball dims. A few 
miles farther out, north into working-class neighborhoods 
and east toward affluent Grosse Pointe, tens of thousands are 
dying. Survivors crawl from wrecked homes to see a more or- 
dinary terror beginning. The only illumination is from house 
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fires; the power is out. Ruptured gas lines explode, setting 
new blazes, and the flames spread unchecked. Rising over- 


head now is the catastrophe’s explanation: a dark mushroom | 


cloud, already eight miles high. 

Ferndale and Harper Woods, nine miles from down- 
town, are battered. Although the death toll is low, at least a 
third of the population of 43,000 of the two towns have been 
wounded. In front yards, suburbanites watch tree trunks 
smolder. Because the havoc is not total, the prospect of civil 
disorder may be great. Hospitals are intact, with doctors on 
duty and painkillers in stock. But from all over the city, 
GO 000 Sagar Se SG EY ee eee 
of medical aid, Hysteria spreads as drivers crowd all three 
major highways leading from the 150 sq. mi. of ruins. 

Not until the next day will officials make rough death 
tallies: so far, the single bomb has killed 470,000 people. 


1-megaton nuclear bomb exploded at 
6,000 ft. on a clear spring evening 
1. Total physical destruction; almost no survivors 
2. A few reinforced buildings remain standing; at least half of 
population killed 
3. Extreme fire hazard; houses severely damaged; 5% of population 
killed by blast and perhaps 20% more by heat of explosion 


4. Moderate structural damage; 10% of population could die, 
with 35% injured 


scenarios developed by the planners and 
rehearsed many times by computers. Un- 
derlying the current debate over nuclear 
weaponry is a deep, widespread doubt— 
shared even by many of the experts and 
policymakers who helped design and 
refine the contingency plans—about 
whether those plans would work if put to 
the test of reality. Many fear that the det- 
onation of even one nuclear weapon in a 
conflict would be like firing a particle into 
the nucleus of an atom; nuclear war 
would mimic nuclear fission. The result 
would be a chain reaction of chaos and 
cataclysm, warheads flying back and 
forth with increasing recklessness and ul- 
timately random, total destruction. 


nce again, the argument cannot be 
proved one way or the other; the 
| doubts cannot be dissolved; every- 
one is guessing. President Reagan, Gener- 
| al Jones, the Air Force commander of an 
ICBM site, the pilot of a B-52, the skipper 
ofa missile-launching sub—they all know 
what is supposed to happen when the 
President authorizes TANGO ECHO BRAVO 
ROMEO NOVEMBER; but no one knows 
what will happen next, or after that. 

If and when he ever opens “the foot- 
ball,” the President has before him the 
recommended choices available on the 
Pentagon's vast and varied menu of de- 
struction known as the Single Integrated 
Operational Plan (SIOP). It was first put 
together in 1960 and has been revised 
several times a year ever since. In consul- 
tation with his advisers and with the help 
of computerized contingency plans, the 
President can strike against various com- 
binations from among some 40,000 tar- 
gets in the U.S.S.R., ranging from “hard” 
ones, such as the Soviets’ underground 
ICBM silos and the Kremlin leaders’ 
emergency bunkers, to “soft” ones, such 
as army bases, airfields, factories, ports 
and transportation centers. 

Whatever the Soviets do, or threaten 
to do, the U.S. must be in a position to do 
something worse, and to do it with such 
speed, precision and force that the Krem- 
lin will not escalate the conflict to a high- 
er and wider level of destruction. Ideally, 
the very existence of the American capa- 
bility is supposed to deter the Soviets 
from seriously considering an attack, 
much less attempting one. 

If deterrence were to fail and the So- 
viets fired the first shot, the SIOP is in- 
tended to give the President an elaborate 
array of carefully calibrated choices for 
retaliation. The task would be twofold 
and exquisitely difficult: on the one hand, 
to react in a way that would both punish 
the Soviets for what they had done and 
limit their ability to do more, while at the 
same time to avoid overreacting, so as not 
to provoke an all-out follow-up attack in 
which the Soviets throw everything they 
have at the US. 

There would not be much time for de- 
liberation and decision making. The 
Pentagon’s Defense Support Program 
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oOo” old approach to preparing for a 
nuclear war that has been resur- 
rected by the Reagan Administration is 
the idea of civil defense. The President 
has budgeted $252 million for the pro- 
gram next year, a 90% increase over 
fiscal 1982. But unlike the fallout-shel- 
ter mania that followed the Berlin crisis 
of 1961, when the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration spent $257 million (1982 equiv- 
alent: $920 million) for civil defense, 
the Reagan program is focused on “cri- 
sis relocation” to evacuate probable 
target areas, and on contingency plans 
for resuming normal operations after a 
nuclear attack. 

Many of the ideas developed by 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) seem starkly irrational. 
The Washington, D.C., evacuation 
plan, for example, calls for people 
driving cars with odd-numbered li- 
cense plates to defy human nature by 
waiting for those with even-numbered 
plates to leave the 
city first. As for 


the bureaucracy, the 4 


\A/ 


Postal Service will 
issue postage-free 
“emergency change- 
of-address cards”; | MME 
the Department of ¥ 3 
Housing and Urban 

Development has a 

procedure for requisitioning houses 
“whose owners have disappeared;” and 
the Department of Agriculture has a 
food-rationing system to distribute, 
among other things, six eggs and 4 lbs. 
of cereal to every surviving American 
each week. 

The principal enthusiast for civil 
defense is Thomas K. Jones, Deputy 
Under Secretary of Defense for strate- 
gic theater nuclear forces. Jones, a for- 
mer missile planner at Boeing, caused 
an uproar by telling a Los Angeles 
Times interviewer how Americans 
might survive a nuclear attack. Said 
he: “Dig a hole, cover it with a couple 
of doors, and then throw three feet of 
dirt on top. Everyone’s going to make 
it if there are enough shovels to go 
around.” 

When Jones was summoned by a 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
last week to clarify these views, the Pen- 
tagon instead sent Assistant Secretary 
for Defense Richard Perle. Preparing 
for an attack does not mean the Gov- 
ernment is not doing all it can to reduce 
the chance of such a horror, Perle insist- 
ed. The subcommittee decided that it 
still wants to hear Jones, apparently 
fearing that he may reflect a real Penta- 
gon attitude about nuclear war. 








operates three Code 647 satellites in 
geostationary orbits that are outfitted 
with infra-red sensors to detect the firing 
of Soviet rockets. The single satellite over 
the Eastern Hemisphere would give the 
US. about half an hour’s warning if the 
Soviets were to launch their land-based 
missiles; the two others, hovering high 
above the Western Hemisphere—one 
over the Atlantic, the other over the Pa- 
cific—would provide less than 15 min- 
utes’ warning of an attack from missile- 
launching submarines. 

All the brainpower and hardware in 
the world could not prepare the Presi- 
dent, or any council of wise men, to cope 
adequately with the pressures of those few 
moments. Nor could they be sure that the 
commanders down the line, to say noth- 
ing of their machines, would behave in a 
way that fits the anodyne, abstract con- 
cept of a limited strike, aimed exclusively 
at Soviet military targets. 

Even if the U.S. missiles hit their tar- 
gets accurately, an American “counter- 
force strike” directed solely against Soviet 
ICBM silos would nonetheless mean rain- 
ing down some 2,000 warheads from one 
end of the U.S.S.R. to the other, including 
the most heavily populated and industrial- 
ized areas west of the Ural Mountains. It is 
doubtful that the Soviets would consider 
such a strike, which would leave from 4 
million to 30 million dead, as a “limited” 
action requiring a “limited” response. In 
fact, Brezhnev has repeatedly warned that 
any use of nuclear weapons by the U.S. 
would lead to a no-holds-barred fight to 
the finish. The Soviets publicly disavow a 
first-strike option and chastise the U.S. for 
having one, but there is little doubt that 
their righteous-sounding doctrine would 
count for nothing in a crisis. 


irror-image uncertainties apply 

on the Soviet side. The men in 

the Kremlin, for all their ener- 
getic deployment and testing of weapons, 
are no more sure of what would happen in 
a nuclear war than is anyone in the U.S. 
Despite their willingness to rely on brute 
force, the Soviet leaders have shown no 
inclination to risk nuclear war with the 
US. By nature, they tend to assume the 
worst and prepare for the worst, which is 
one reason why they arm as much as they 
do. America’s land-based ICBMs are sup- 
posedly vulnerable to a Soviet pre-emp- 
tive attack. But there is no way that the 
Kremlin leaders could be sure that the 
U.S. would leave those missiles in the 
ground once it was certain that Soviet 
warheads were on their way. The Krem- 
lin leaders would have to reckon with the 
possibility that during the 30 minutes’ 
warning that the U.S. President would 
have from satellites, radar and other 
means, he would decide to shoot the 
works. 

Even if the President, for whatever 
reason, chose to “absorb” a Soviet first 
strike, thereby sacrificing most of his 
ICBMs, the destruction sustained by the 
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US. would be immense—as many as 20 
million killed, and perhaps twice that 
number wounded. Would the President 
consider that a “surgical, limited strike” 
and respond accordingly? Or would he or- 
der a devastating retaliation from his mis- 
sile-firing submarines? At least 15 of 
those boats would be untouched and un- 
detectable, deep at sea, each carrying at 
least 16 missiles, each missile tipped with 
eight to ten warheads, each warhead al- 
most four times as powerful as the bomb 
that destroyed Hiroshima. Two of those 
American subs could destroy every major 
city in the U.S.S.R. 

How would such a war start? Most 
experts now dismiss the once fashionable 
“bolt-out-of-the-blue” scenario. William 
Hyland, a longtime strategic specialist for 
the Nixon, Ford and Carter administra- 
tions and now a senior associate at the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, fears that World War III might 
begin not as World War II did, with a 
Nazi blitzkrieg in the West and a Japa- 
nese sneak attack in the East, but as 


bumbling, inadvertence, events 
getting out of control and just 
plain bad luck. Says he: “If there 
is ever a nuclear war, it will be 
like August 1914—a gradual los- 
| ing of control. There would 
be rival alerts, no one backing 
down, no one wanting to fight, but 
a mounting confrontation that 
could lead to fighting.” 

Says former Defense Secre- 
tary Harold Brown, “Strategic 
war is so obviously catastrophic to 
all engaged in it that it is only un- 
der enormous political stress, 
provocation and escalation— 
probably from lower levels of con- 





happening.” Adds James Schle- 
singer, “A nuclear war would probably 
get started only by miscalculation.” 

In keeping with the Reaganauts’ gen- 
erally demonological view of the Soviets, 
a key official of the present Administra- 
tion, Under Secretary of Defense for Poli- 
cy Fred C. Iklé, does not rule out the pos- 
sibility of a nuclear Pearl Harbor. Yet he 
can imagine such a thing only if future 
changes in the Soviet leadership produce 
a regime that is not as “cautious and con- 
servative” as the current one. Meanwhile, 
he admits, “attention to the possibility of 
nuclear war by miscalculation is at least 
as important as to deliberate attack.” 

Raymond Garthoff, a leading expert 
on Soviet military strategy who is now at 
the Brookings Institution, believes that 
the Soviets would consider trying to get 
the drop on the U.S. with nuclear weap- 
ons only if they were convinced that the 
U.S. was about to reach for its own hol- 
Ster: “If they really concluded that the 
U.S. had decided to attack them, they 
would preempt. This would be in a situa- 
tion of crisis and high alert.” 

The headlines make it all too easy to 
imagine places that could become the Sa- 
| fajevo of the nuclear age: Eastern Europe, 











where armed resistance to Soviet occupa- 
tion could spread; Iran, where the 
U.S.S.R. might be tempted to fill the vac- 
uum created by the collapse of Khomei- 
ni’s rule; the Arabian Peninsula, where 
the U.S. Rapid Deployment Force and 
Soviet airborne units could fight over the 
oilfields; the Caribbean Basin, where 
even last week Washington believed 
Brezhnev was hinting at the possibility of 
another Cuban missile crisis. 


ll across the political spectrum, the 

problem of how to end a nuclear 

war is recognized as a conundrum 
second in urgency and difficulty only to 
the challenge of avoiding the war in the 
first place. Some nuclear-freeze advocates 
argue that no matter how the war started, 
it would end only by burning itself out— 
and burning the whole world up. The 
Pentagon’s Iklé, who made his reputation 


as a Strategist partly on the basis of a book | 
published eleven years ago titled Every | 


War Must End, now admits, “War can be 
very difficult to stop. There is great stress 


World War I did, with a combination of | on command and communication, on the 


structure of government, and destruction 
takes place very fast. This is an added de- 
terrent to nuclear war.” 

Says Stanford University Physicist 
and Arms Control Expert Sidney Drell, 
“I only hope that if we could keep the 
nuclear threshold high and we bought 
time and did not panic, we could turn offa 
conventional war before it went nuclear. I 
really can’t see any way to manage a nu- 
clear war.” 

Harvard University’s Michael Man- 
delbaum, author of a two-volume study on 
how nuclear weapons have transformed 
international politics, calls ending a war 
“the fundamental uncertainty: in order to 
get out of a nuclear war we would have to 
negotiate. In order to negotiate successful- 
ly, the national governments involved 
would probably have to be intact, and 
would have to have some means of com- 
municating among themselves and with 
the other side. But one of the issues that 
have been debated recently is whether in 
fact the American national Government 
could survive and whether its command 
and control system could survive. These 
doubts are relevant for the Soviet Union 


| as well. The conclusion to which one 





warkwever in any meaningful and positive 
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flict—that it has any chance of Giving the President carefully calibrated choices. 





| ger of war—than the MX supermissile 
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comes is that the best way to prevent a ho- 
locaust is to prevent any kind of nuclear 
war in the first place.” 

On that everyone agrees. Neither 
General David Jones, nor Thomas K. 
Jones, nor Richard Pipes nor Leonid 
Brezhnev is recommending, or even se- 
cretly hoping, that their guesses and 
arguments be proved by experience. Even 
those in the Administration who sincere- 
ly believe that the US., if it had to, 
could fight and win a nuclear war agree | 
that the primary goal of U.S. weapons 
programs and policy should be prevent- 
ing one. 

Avoiding nuclear war depends on 
keeping a balance between the impera- 
tives of American policy and various fac- 
tors of international relations, particular- 
ly the U.S.-Soviet rivalry. While those 
international tensions cannot be elimi- 
nated, they can be, and have been in the 
past, kept in a state of overall equilibrium. 
But it is an equilibrium with an underly- 
ing paradox: by their very nature, nuclear 
weapons are military instruments too 
powerful and destructive to “solve,” 





sense, political problems that con- 
front the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. Yet they are also too pow- 
erful and destructive for one su- 
perpower to relinquish as long 
as its rival has them. Therefore, 
insofar as the nation’s suddenly 
* heightened fear of nuclear war 
might ever get converted into 
pressure for unilateral disarma- 
ment, so much the worse. 

But the current groundswell 
could have the beneficial effect of 
nudging the Administration to- 
ward a more moderate set of de- 
fense and arms-control policies 
than it has espoused to date. The 
pendulum of official thinking 
about nuclear weapons has swung from 
one side to the other in recent years, and 
it needs to be brought back to the center. 
The Reaganauts, in their overreaction to 
the perceived naiveté of their Carterite 
predecessors, have concentrated in their 
rhetoric and military programs on war 
fighting at the expense of deterrence, re- 
armament at the expense of arms control. 
Most policymakers in the Administration 
acknowledge that war fighting makes 
sense (and rather shaky sense at that) 
only as an extension of deterrence—de- 
terrence by other means, as Clausewitz 
might have put it. In its rearmament pro- 
gram, however, the Administration has 
concentrated too much on the develop- 
ment of more big-ticket nuclear weapons 
and not enough on building up conven- 
tional forces. If America’s conventional 
defenses were stronger, they would con- 
stitute a more credible deterrent to Soviet 
aggression, thereby reducing U.S. reli- 
ance on a nuclear last resort. A case can 
be made that the politically difficult deci- 
sion of reinstituting the draft would do 
more to strengthen American defense 
posture—and hence to diminish the dan- 
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and the B-1 bomber programs combined. 


Some of Reagan's advisers acknowl- 
edge, grudgingly, that what they call 
“real” arms control is as indispensable to 
national security as improvements in de- 
fense programs, since arms control can 
set rules of the road for both sides and 
thus lessen the chances of a collision. But 
they have had as much difficulty, and | 
| demonstrated as much ambivalence, in 

their quest for “real” arms control as in 
| their ludicrously meandering search for 
an MX basing plan. The SALT (Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks) process contrib- 
uted modestly, marginally, but still signif- 
icantly to the avoidance of nuclear war. 
Reagan has in effect suspended that pro- 
cess. He has promised, but not yet pre- 
sented, what he says will be an improved 
substitute with the goal of deep cuts, pri- 
marily on the Soviet side, and with a new 
acronym, START (for Strategic Arms Re- 
duction Talks). By seeking reductions 
while refusing to ask the Senate to ratify 
the limitations that have already been 
achieved, he risks making the best the en- 
emy of the good. 

Ironically, so does someone like 
Jonathan Schell, who dismissingly com- 
pares SALT to an aspirin administered to 
a patient with a terminal disease. While 
Schell’s analysis of the potential danger 
of nuclear war is compelling, his pre- 
scription—general and complete disar- 
mament and world government—is far 
too utopian. And his thesis that the 
world is doomed if it does not take his 
advice is hardly helpful, since the world 
is almost certainly not going to take his 
advice. 


his does not mean nuclear war is 

inevitable. A danger, yes—proba- 

bly an increasing danger, given the 
deterioration in U.S.-Soviet relations. Yet 
even if those relations get much worse 
than they now are, the superpowers’ mu- 
tual interest in avoiding war should, and 
probably would, remain more powerful 
than the tensions generating conflict. The 
only thing harder to imagine than a per- 
manent reconciliation between the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. is a rationalization on 
the part of either nation for taking the 
risk of all-out war. 

Like the complex interactions within 
the atom, the volatile human forces at 
work on the planet earth may be able to 
maintain their dynamic equilibrium in- 
definitely. That will unquestionably re- 
quire ever increasing wisdom and skillful 
management, as well as luck. Many more 
Americans are now beginning to think 
seriously about what used to be called the 
unthinkable. Insofar as this new wave of 
concern and activism about the single 
biggest threat facing mankind does jus- 
tice to the complexity of the problem, and 
steers clear of simple-minded pseudo so- 
lutions, it may foster some of the prereq- 
uisites for survival. In which case, so | 
much the better. —By Strobe Talbott. | 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Washington 
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Launching an Armageddon 


while back Richard Nixon presided over a dinner discussion of NATO 

strategy, which called for a nuclear response to a massive Soviet ground at- 
tack. “Would an American President take out Leningrad and Moscow if he knew 
he would lose New York and Los Angeles?” asked the former Chief Executive, 
who then rushed on to answer his own question: “No President is going to do 
that.” 

Henry Kissinger was asked recently if he had ever encountered in Moscow or 
Washington a man, or group of men, he thought capable of pushing the mythical 
“button” that would send off a first salvo of missiles. Kissinger, who has spent 
more time than anyone else with the leaders of both nations, was silent for a few 
seconds. He began to chew at one of his gnawed fingernails. “You mean, is there 
anyone capable of knowingly bringing about a nuclear holocaust? . . . | really do 
wano—siack srs NOt know,” Kissinger finally 
answered. “We talk about it a 
great deal, but it is beyond hu- 
man comprehension. I am not 
sure there is any leader in ei- 
ther country who, when con- 
fronted with the choice, could 
actually push the button.” 

John Kennedy told 
France’s Charles de Gaulle 
that the U.S. would nuke the 
Soviet Union if it ever attacked 
Europe. De Gaulle never 
believed him, and indeed 
Kennedy wept one day when 
contemplating a possible con- 
frontation with the Soviets 
over Berlin. Jimmy Carter sat 
straight-backed in his chair in 
the Oval Office a couple of years ago and insisted that he could order a nuclear at- 
tack. None of his listeners thought he could. 

Gerald Ford and Leonid Brezhnev once held each other's hands in the back 
seat of the Soviet leader’s limousine as they pledged their personal commitments 
to maintain peace. To this day, Ford does not think that Brezhnev, no matter 
how great the Soviet missile advantage may be, is capable of marching into the 
Kremlin’s command center and launching Armageddon. Ford obviously was 
not. “You won't do that because you are a human being,” he said last week. His 
former Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger finds it “very dubious” that either 
of the major powers would really have the psychological capacity to strike first. 
He doubts the “madman” theory and the idea that missiles might be launched by 
computer failure. The human minds in charge of today’s arsenals will still reject 
the holocaust as long as there is a fragment of evidence that it doesn’t have to 
happen. There will always be that fragment. Clark Clifford, the Washington sage 
who has served four Presidents, declares: “It never seriously enters [Presidents’] 
minds that they really will have to use today’s missile forces.” 

There are dissenters, of course. Zbigniew Brzezinski, Carter’s National Secu- 
rity Adviser, doubts that the men in the world who are now in power are capable 
of starting the big nuclear war. But he also believes that the Soviet system is capa- 
ble of producing “another Stalin,” a man who may have, says Brzezinski, presid- 
ed over the slaughter of 60 million of his own people. Thus Ronald Reagan and 
his experts must plan for the possibility and declare that they are up to the hid- 
eous potential, no matter how remote. Pentagon experts by the score argue that 
the Soviets, given their nuclear advantage and the chance to incinerate the US., 
might do it. And among these men is a shared belief that a terrorist or a rogue 
nation with a nuclear weapon or two could trigger atomic exchanges that might 
lead to global devastation. 

What all of this suggests is that we have built ourselves into an era of nuclear 
absurdity. We have created a glittering armada of rockets, warheads and elec- 
tronics, controlled by the unfathomable workings of the minds of a few fright- 
ened men. From all over the world there is the muttered protest of people who 
perceive this as a technological monstrosity. America’s march up the nuclear 
mountain was made in the name of peace. The time for a courageous march 
down, under the same banner, may be at hand—if the other side is willing. 














Ford and Brezhnev at 1974 Viadivostok summit 
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2 s posed $757.6 billion budget, which will 
Stumping in South Succotash lead toa 1983 deficit of at least $96 billion 
re rar and probably more. is his biggest chal- 
Reagan visits “real people,” then returns to real problems lenge at the moment. Buoyed by warm 
receptions in the hinterlands, Reagan 
onald Reagan was wearing a dark | recession. “Is it news,” he demanded, | seemed more convinced than ever that 
blue suit with a white handkerchief | with a flash of anger, “that some fellow | the public was solidly behind his program. 








deftly planted in his breast pocket—the | out in South Succotash* has just been Congressional leaders of both parties 
standard uniform of many a presidential | laid off, that he should be interviewed | have been caught in a dilemma. They 
tour. But he was also wearing a pair of | nationwide?” have believed, at least until very recently, 
rubber rain boots, hastily borrowed from The President later said he thought the | that Reagan still enjoyed strong popular 
a local farmer named Greg Miller. The | “overwhelming majority” of reporters | support, and thus have been reluctant to 
‘ occasion: a quick stop in Fort Wayne, | were doing a good job. But in a speech be- | propose budget alternatives that could | 


Ind., where for a few minutes last week | fore the National Association of Manufac- | leave them open to attack in an election | 
the President joined a crew of flood-con- | turers, he complained that some ofhis pro- | year. The perils of challenging Reagan | 
trol workers in passing sandbags to be | grams, like his campaign against waste | were driven home last year, when a Dem- | 
stacked along the muddy banks of the | and fraud, had been neglected by the press. | ocratic budget plan was clobbered in vote 
‘ swollen St. Mary’s River. Nonetheless, continued the President, he after vote. Still, Congressmen on both 
For an awkward moment, one of the | thought he had found a way to get such | sides of the aisle are convinced that the 
President's boots stuck in the mud and | matters properly reported: “We'llcallase- | anticipated deficit is dangerously high. 
only the quick reaction of two volunteer | cret meeting in the Oval Office of our in- | For all their timidity about putting forth 
workers prevented him from falling s _ wanvanscantes their own plans, both camps gener- 
into the slime. The incident was a : - 3 » ally agree on what should be done 
fitting metaphor for Reagan’s two- to narrow the gap between outlays 
day trip, which also took him to and income: 1) defense spending 
Montgomery, Ala., Nashville and must be cut from Reagan’s pro- 
Oklahoma City. The White House posed $221.1 billion level; 2) the 
had been looking for ways to pull President’s tax reductions must be 
the President out of the thickening modified to raise revenue; 3) cost of 
| political muck in Washington and living increases in entitlement pro- 
portray him as a man of compas- grams, including Social Security, 
sion. The stopover in Fort Wayne must be slowed. 
provided just such an opportunity. Despite a lot of huddling last 
Throughout the trip, Reagan week, neither side in Congress is 
took obvious delight in his return to close to agreeing on a specific pack- 
the campaign trail. “As long as I age. Said Senate Finance Commit- | 
can cross the Potomac River and tee Chairman Robert Dole: “We 
get out here with real people once in haven't put enough together to wad 
a while,” he declared in Montgom- _ a shotgun.” The Democrats were 
ery, “I'll keep the faith.” Dusting off still busy jockeying for position. 
lines that he used on the stump in Senate Minority Leader Robert 
1976 and 1980, he referred to the Byrd called on the President to sub- 
USS. as “the last best hope of man mil a new budget with a vastly re- 
on earth,” and recounted the evils | duced deficit. House Speaker Tip 
| of Big Government as if he were © : ; : O'Neill proposed a Camp David 
still the outsider challenging the wy : | meeting of Administration and 
federal system. In Nashville he congressional leaders of both par- 
bristled at charges that he is reac- « F ties, at which a bipartisan budget 
tionary, insisting, “Our goal is to 4 __ could be worked out. The simplest 
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undo the damage of the big-taxing, — = & © but also the most provocative pro- 
big-spending policies that have put Ia" ? ; = Ss = posal was offered by Democratic 
average Americans ... into the fi- & ony es ae oe . Congressman James Jones of Okla- 
nancial bind they feel today.” Chatting with flood ers on the bank of the St. Mary’s River homa, chairman of the House Bud- 
In all of his speeches, Reagan The trip got him out of the political muck in Washington. ¢t Committee: Why not just put 
defended the essentials of his eco- the President's budget to a vote on 
nomic program: tax cuts, increased de- | spectors general, tape-record the proceed- | the House floor? 
fense spending and reductions in domestic | ings, stamp the transcripts ‘top secret,’ In many ways, this would make good 


programs to combat inflation. He told the | stuff them ina diplomatic pouch and acci- | sense. The trouble is, congressional lead- 
Tennessee legislature: “The American | dentally leave them on Lou Grant's door- | ers of both parties realize that the Reagan 
people are already taxed up to their eye- | step.” Concluded Reagan: “A leaked se- | budget would be overwhelmingly defeat- 


balls. I want to erase the red ink from the | cret they'll always use.” ed, Some Democratic members were han- 
bottom line of our budget, but not by tak- Back in Washington at midweek, the | kering for a showdown, but O'Neill urged 
F ing more money from the working people | President was immediately preoccupied | his party colleagues not to force the issue. 
in order to do it.” with the problems he had left behind. The | “What are we going to do it for,” he asked, 


In an interview with the Daily Okla- | most pressing of these were economic, | “except to embarrass the President?” 
homan in Oklahoma City, the President | centering on the growing national con- | Jones denied that his aim was to embar- 
continued his recent criticism of the way | cern about a deepening recession (see | rass anybody. “I’m just trying to break the 
‘ the American press and television have | BUSINESS). In a broader sense, the Presi- | logjam,” he said, “and this may be the only 
been covering his Administration. Previ- | dent was facing more and more questions | way.” Some Congressmen are prepared to 
ously he had spoken to TV Guide of a | about the credibility of his leadership. | doalmost anything to force Reagan to give 
“kind of editorial slant” in TV reporting | The congressional battle over his pro- | ground. They are beginning to realize that 
of El Salvador that “challenges what we 2 unless somebody blinks, there may not be 
are doing there.” In Oklahoma City, Rea- | "A re hownig to —— an mcg a 1983 budget atall. —By William E. Smith. 
gan charged that the press and TV are ex- | docs have a s ‘the curtoundiag township has eiaea | Reported by Laurence |. Barrett with Reagan and 

aggerating the effects of the current | from 5.7% to 7.7% in the past year Neil MacNeil/Washington 
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A Week of Mixed Signals 








The U.S. still has trouble shaping its Central American policy 


ecretary of State Alexander Haig said 

last week that the renewed attention 
the Reagan Administration is placing on 
its Central American policy is designed to 
“put the current state of play into sharper 
focus.” Yet the play at his State Depart- 
ment seemed, as Alice said of her own 
Wonderland, curiouser and curiouser. 
Does Washington sincerely want to pur- 
sue negotiations to reduce tensions be- 
tween the U.S. and Nicaragua? Is Central 
America a “global” problem that requires 
the participation of the Soviet Union and 
Cuba? Should the U.S. keep trying to 
prove outside involvement in El! Salva- 
dor? Another week of mixed signals in 
trying to articulate its Central American 
policy did little to clear up such questions. 

As Haig concluded discussions a week 
ago with Mexican Foreign Minister Jorge 
Castafieda, the prospect for negotiations 
between Washington and the left-wing 
Sandinista regime in Nicaragua seemed 
better than ever. Mexican President José 
Lopez Portillo recommended such talks 
as a way to reduce the tensions arising out 
of the U.S. contention that Nicaragua is 
directing the subversion of El Salvador. 
“A process of negotiating may be start- 
ing,” predicted Castafieda. Haig, who had 
earlier reacted coolly to the plan because 
it did not deal with arms shipments to 
rebels in El Salvador, said that “these dif- 
ferences have been narrowed.” 

Haig became upset, however, at the 
public interpretation that Mexico was ne- 
gotiating on behalf of the U.S. The next 
day, he told reporters that the proposals 
being discussed are merely reiterations of 


ones made by Washington last August, “senior State Department official,” was 


namely that the U.S. would restore aid 
and friendly relations with Nicaragua if 


| that country scaled down its military 


buildup and ended arms shipments to the 
Salvadoran rebels. Haig downplayed 
Mexico's role. Said he: “The U.S. will pre- 
sent and receive proposals on its own be- 
half.” One of the main reasons for the 
Haig-Castafieda meetings, U.S. officials 
said, was simply to “massage the Mexican 
ego a little.” In addition, the talks might 
dampen domestic liberal criticism of the 
Administration’s hard-line approach. 
Castafieda, unfazed, forged ahead 
with a series of meetings with Nicaraguan 
and Cuban leaders. In so doing, he al- 
lowed the Sandinistas to call Haig’s hand. 
“We have never accepted the U.S. charge 
of an arms flow through here, but that 
does not mean we are unwilling to discuss 
the point,” said Sergio Ramirez Mercado, 
a member of Nicaragua's three-man jun- 
ta. Nicaragua also called for an urgent 


| meeting of the U.N. Security Council so 
that it could present its case. The Admin- 


istration, whose sincerity about desiring a 
negotiated accommodation with the San- 
dinistas has been in some doubt, found it- 
self diplomatically cornered 

Haig also found himself having trou- 
ble with the question of Soviet and Cuban 
participation in Central American negoti- 
ations. He feels the El Salvador struggle is 
part of the global problem of Soviet ad- 
venturism, and should be treated as such 
through talks with all parties involved 
When he said this at a rambling back- 
ground briefing, his view of the “global” 
nature of the problem, attributed to a 
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prominently reported. Asked if he agreed 
with the unnamed official, President Rea- 
gan replied: “I always have trouble about 
wondering who these senior officials are. I | 
haven't met any of them yet.” 

When the mystery of the anonymous 
official was resolved, a spokesman said 
that Reagan’s remarks were “in jest” and 
that he agreed with Haig’s view. But Haig, 
by then, was restating his position in re- 
sponse to right-wing dismay over the pos- 
sibility of involving the Soviets in a Central 
American settlement. His clarification: 
“Salvador is at once a global, a regional 
and a local problem. That does not mean, 
nor did it ever mean, that the Soviets, or 
the Cubans for that matter, must be invit- 


| ed to the negotiating table.” Said an aide 


“The boss was trying to get back to the 
white line in the middle, but he damn near 
went off the road.” 


aig’s difficulties come at a time when 

the Administration has been suffer- 
ing a string of setbacks in trying to justify 
its El Salvador policy. The most dramatic 
was caused by a young Nicaraguan cap- 
tured in El Salvador, who had been flown 
to Washington on the understanding that | 
he would tell of his role as a Sandinista 
leader of the Salvadoran revolt. State De- 
partment officials walked him through 
his expected testimony, which had been 


| shown on television in San Salvador earli- 


er. But at a press conference three hours 
later, he recanted his story. Officials feel 
that attempting to prove that the Nicara- 
guan was lying, or trying to prolong the 
issue by releasing evidence of his previous 
version, would serve no real purpose. At 
week’s end the Administration released 
an eleven-page report charging that Cuba 
has increased its arms shipments to Sal- 
vadoran rebels in the past few months in 
an attempt to disrupt the upcoming elec- 
tion of a constituent assembly there. The 
weapons flow has “reached unprecedent- 
ed peaks,” the report said, since guerrilla 
leaders met with Cuban President Fidel 
Castro in Havana in December. No intel- | 
ligence data were released to support the 
charges. 

To a large extent, the Administration 
now can do little more than sit back and 
wait for Sunday’s election. The voting is 
being boycotted by the left and threatens 
to produce either a low turnout or a vic- | 
tory by ultra-rightists (see WORLD). Ei- 


| ther result would undermine U.S. policy, 


which has been based on the hope that 
the campaign would solidify power for 
the centrist regime led by President Jose 
Napoleén Duarte. Administration offi- 
cials said that if the far right wins in El 
Salvador next week the President's aid 
plan for El Salvador, part of the Caribbe- 
an Basin package sent to Congress last 
week, would be reviewed. “Whatever new 
government is established,” said one offi- 
cial, “it must be committed to the reforms 
launched by Duarte under the Carter 
Administration.” —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Gregory H. Wierzynski/Washington 
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Icy Guilt 


Von Biilow could get 40 years 








i n the crowded Newport courtroom, 
spectators gasped. “My God!” cried 
one. “I don’t believe it.” The prosecutors 
seemed almost as surprised; they beamed 
and squeezed each other’s hands in cele- 
bration. “By God, we've done it,”’ whis- 
pered Rhode Island Assistant Attorney 
General Stephen Famiglietti. But as Jury 
Foreman Barbara Connett twice pro- 
nounced the verdict “Guilty,” Claus von 
Bilow, 55, did not even flinch. Except for 
a flush of bright crimson in his cheeks, he 
was completely impassive, as he had been 
throughout the nine-week trial. His ur- 
bane facade finally crumbled a few min- 
utes later when he placed a call to his 14- 
year-old daughter in New York. Hearing 
her voice, the aristocratic Dane dissolved 
in tears. 

Convicted of twice attempting to mur- 
der his heiress wife Martha (“Sunny”) 
with injections of insulin, Von Biilow faces 
up to 40 years in prison. The prosecution, 
arguing that he might flee the country, 
asked that his $100,000 bail be revoked. 
But Judge Thomas Needham denied the 
motion, leaving Von Billow free pending 
sentencing, probably in May. 

Von Bilow’s stepchildren, Annie- 
Laurie Kneiss! and Alexander von Auer- 
sperg, who initiated the investigation that 
led to the charges, were “quietly satisfied” 
when told of the verdict, according to 
their attorney, Richard Kuh. Said he: 
| “Mrs. Von Biilow will be in a coma for the 
rest of her life. At least, seeing a wrongdo- 
er brought to justice makes the trial seem 
it has not been all in vain.” 

As word of the verdict spread, several 
hundred people gathered outside the colo- 
nial-style courthouse, drawn by Von 
Bilow’s icy charisma. Cheers rose when 
he was spotted at a second-floor window, 
and again when he walked down the 
courthouse steps. There were chants of 
“He’s innocent!” and “Free Claus!” Von 
Bilow smiled slightly, then said “Thank 
you” in a very small voice. 


on Billow held no such sway over the 
jury. The seven men and five women 
deliberated for more than 37 hours but 
needed only one vote to reach a verdict. 
Said Juror Constance F. Jenrette, a laid- 
off factory worker: “Everything just fit to- 
gether all of a sudden.” They apparently 
were persuaded by the prosecution argu- 
ment that Von Bilow wanted to kill Sun- 
ny so he could marry another woman, 
New York Socialite Alexandra Isles, 36, 
without losing his share of his wife’s $75 
million fortune. In 1979 and again in 
1980, Sunny lapsed into comas, the sec- 
ond irreversible, and she is now hospital- 
| ized in Manhattan. The most important 
witnesses were Endocrinologist George 
Cahill of Harvard Medical School, who 

| testified that Sunny’s comas had to have 
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Defendant and lawyer after hearing verdict 
Cheers and chants of ‘‘Free Claus!” 


been caused by insulin injections, and 
Maria Schrallhammer, Sunny’s personal 
maid of 23 years. She told the court that 
for nine hours Von Bilow had refused to 
summon medical help for his unconscious 
wife. Schrallhammer also discovered in 
Von Bilow’s closet a small black bag con- 
taining vials of drugs and hypodermic 
needles, one of which was later found to 
have traces of insulin. Said Defense 
Attorney Herald Price Fahringer: “Her 
testimony was one of the most devastat- 
ing pieces of evidence that came in 
against us.” 

The defense sought without success to 
paint Sunny as a neurotic, unstable wom- 
an who precipitated her own comas with 
alcohol, barbiturates or even insulin, ei- 
ther by accident or during suicide at- 
tempts. Von Biilow never testified. Ex- 
plained Fahringer: “The case was thin 
enough from our standpoint that it didn’t 
require him to take the stand.” 

After the jury returned, Judge Need- 
ham disclosed that he had barred the 
prosecution from introducing a potential- 
ly damaging piece of testimony: that Von 
Bilow had asked his stepchildren not to 
take heroic measures to keep Sunny alive 
should her condition worsen; a physician 
had raised this issue with Von Bilow as 
one of the family’s options. Needham said 
that he feared such a revelation would 
prejudice jurors against Von Biilow with- 
out contributing any evidence that he had 
tried to kill his wife. 

At week’s end Fahringer said that he 
had just discovered witnesses who could 
prove that Sunny was injecting herself 
with insulin to assuage her craving for 
sweets. Von Biilow, the attorney said, was 
“remarkably brave” and “hopeful” about 
his appeal. oe 
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EPA Reversal 


Tightening up on toxic wastes 





hen the Environmental Protection 

Agency announced four weeks ago 
that it was suspending its ban on the burial 
of toxic liquids in landfill disposal areas, 
the outcry from environmentalists was 
deafening. Companies that had already 
invested in alternative disposal methods 
also lodged protests. The abrupt change in 
standards, said Connecticut Congressman 
Toby Moffett, who chairs a House sub- 
committee on the environment, was “‘ill- 
conceived and a danger to public health.” 
A congressional resolution to force the 
EPA to reconsider its decision quickly won 
support from both parties. Last week the 
agency reversed itself and reimposed the 
ban. “It was a mistake to suspend the 
rule,” admitted Gary Dietrich, director of 
the agency’s office of solid wastes. Added 
Agency Administrator Anne Gorsuch: “I 
believe the EPA should err on the side of 
caution.” 

An outgrowth of the Resource Conser- 
vation and Recovery Act of 1976, the ban 
was put in place last November in re- 
sponse to widespread concerns that leak- 
ing chemical drums were contaminating 
thousands of disposal sites. Critics of the 
ban, including the Chemical Manufactur- 
ers Association, had claimed that sorting 
out liquid from solid toxic wastes and then 
getting rid of them was prohibitively ex- 
pensive. Incineration, for example, costs 
more than $100 per bbl., vs. $25 simply to 
bury the stuff. EPA officials admitted last 
week that even before the ban went into ef- 
fect, they had decided to scuttle it as “un- 
workable.” Edgy environmentalists think 
that may still happen, despite last week's 
retreat by the agency. Reason: the EPA 
filed a separate proposal last month to re- 
place the ban with a standard allowing 
barrels containing toxic liquids to make up 
25% of landfill wastes. Says Khristine Hall 
of the Environmental Defense Fund: 
“Those things leak. That's why they were 
banned in the first place.” 

Opponents of the 25% proposal hope 
that the Administration, burned by the fu- 
ror over the toxic-wastes ban, will move to 
rein in the combative EPA. Repeated sam- 
plings of public opinion, they argue, dem- 
onstrate that environmental protection is 
still a high priority nationwide. Indeed, 
pro-environment political-action com- 
mittees are now working to promote can- 
didates in more than 30 states. Some wary 
EPA watchers were encouraged by another 
step taken by the Administration last 
week. After resisting for a year, the White 
House authorized the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration to require that 
all chemical containers carry a label de- 
scribing what health hazards they pose 
and what to do in case of exposure. The 
new ruling, said OSHA’s Michael Volpe, 
will help protect some 9 million workers 
from toxic hazards in the workplace. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Duarte making a point to voters: “The solution here is not a violent or a military one, but a democratic one” 


| CENTRAL AMERICA 


A Country Up for Grabs | 


Moderates duel with the right as El Salvador’ s ador’s election nears 


n the sweltering heat of late after- 

noon, about 1,500 men and women 

gathered to show their loyalty to their 

leader. Most of the faithful in the 
dusty San Salvador courtyard held flags 
of green and white, the party colors, that 
they waved from side to side, creating a 
sound like rustling leaves. Party officials 
wore distinctive green shirts. An elderly 
woman gave out green-and-white ball- 
point pens. The Christian Democrats, 
members of the country’s moderate cen- 
ter party, knew that their fortunes in the 
March 28 election might well decide 
whether El Salvador could find a demo- 
cratic solution to its growing crisis, or 
sink further into the political violence 
that has taken some 30,000 lives since 
October 1979 

Even in last week's peaceful gather- 
ing, there were inevitable reminders of 
the strife that now rages through the tiny, 
heavily populated country. As party offi- 
cials raised their arms to wave or flash 
victory signs, their shirts rode up to reveal 
the black barrels of pistols—standard 
equipment in a campaign in which 
threats of death vie with leaflets and post- 
ers as tools of political persuasion 

Neither the fear of possible violence 
nor the heat sapped the enthusiasm of the 
housewives, laborers, students and profes- 
sionals for the man they had come to sup- 
port. As the preliminary speeches droned 
on, they began to chant his name in uni- 
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son: “Duarte! Duarte! Duarte!” 
leén Duarte, leader of the Christian Dem- 
ocrats and President of El Salvador’s ci- 
vilian-military government, appeared on 
the makeshift podium. 

Duarte, 56, whose sad, craggy face 
shows the wear and tear of more than two 
decades of political struggle, described the 
challenge confronting his party and coun- 
try in the approaching election. “A few 
short days before you all flock massively 
to the ballot boxes in order to decide the 
destiny of the country,” he said, “there are 
still voices heard that ask if our country 
has a way out of the crisis that afflicts it 
In this transcendental moment of my life, 
I respond to you, ‘Yes.’ ” 

Duarte’s optimism will face a crucial 
test on election day. His Christian Demo- 
crats form the most moderate of six par- 
ties that are running for the 60-seat con- 
stituent assembly that will frame a new 
constitution, name an interim President 
and prepare for national elections. But 
Duarte’s chances, on which the Reagan 
Administration has staked its hopes for 
democracy in El Salvador, are threatened 
from two extremes: the far-right National 
Republican Alliance (ARENA), led by the 
zealous and charismatic Major Roberto 
d’Aubuisson, and the leftist guerrilla 
groups that are boycotting the election. 

Even as the Salvadorans prepared to 
vote in the middle of a civil war, political 


The | unrest continued to rumble elsewhere in 
cheers reached a crescendo as José Napo- | 


the region. In Guatemala, where a guer- 
rilla insurgency has escalated in the past 
year, General Angel Anibal Guevara 
Rodriguez was officially confirmed as the 
country’s next President, continuing the 
rule by right-wingers and the military. 
But Guevara’s election was marred by 
widespread charges of fraud. Warned one 
Guatemalan opposition leader: “Some- 
thing is going to happen here. I can feel it. 
The will of the people has been mocked 
one time too many.” In Nicaragua, the 
leftist Sandinista regime declared a state 
of emergency to counter what it called 
“aggression directed against our country” 
by Nicaraguan exiles and the US. In 
Washington, meanwhile, it was revealed 
that the U.S. had increased the number of 
its military trainers in Honduras from 25 
to as many as 100 in response to the mili- 
tary buildup in neighboring Nicaragua. 


n spite of its high stakes, an important | 
question hanging over the Salvadoran 
election is whether enough voters will 
turn out to give the results any real le- 
gitimacy. There is considerable public 
skepticism about the electoral process in a 
country where the military has stolen or 
manipulated elections since 1931. More- 
over, the election is taking place in a cli- 
mate of political terror in which citizens 
are threatened by the guerrillas if they go 
to the polls. Said U.S. Ambassador to El 
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Salvador Deane Hinton: “You'll see on 


and vote and say no to violence and yes to 
democracy, or whether those fellows with 


so they do not go out and vote.” 

Top US. officials were expecting a 
major rebel offensive before March 28, 
but the guerrillas launched only a handful 
of low-level probes around San Salvador 
last week. On Monday, groups of insur- 
gents attacked army posts in the suburbs 
of Cuscatancingo, Mejicanos and Villa 
Delgado. Next day, rebels opened fire on 
the army-escorted funeral procession of 
| two civil guardsmen killed in the Cusca- 
tancingo clash, causing the mourners to 
scatter and abandon the cortege. 

In rural Chalatenango department, 
meanwhile, four Dutch television journal- 
ists seeking to film rebel encampments 
were killed, possibly in an army ambush. 
Their deaths highlighted the perils facing 
the scores of foreign reporters who have 
flocked to El Salvador to cover the contin- 
ued fighting (see PRESS). 

Seeking to overcome rebel attempts at 
intimidation, Duarte’s government is 
making it as easy as possible for Salvador- 
ans to vote. Only minimal identification 
papers will be required. Laws obliging cit- 
izens to vote in their home town will be 
waived. The authorities will provide free 
transportation to the polls in some areas 
but not in combat zones. To make things 
easier for voters who do not read and 
write, the ballots will bear the distinctive 
colors and symbols of all six parties. 
There will even be a change in the usual 
method that is meant to prevent multiple 
voting: voting lists have been abolished 
and, instead of stamping voters’ fingers 
with indelible ink, invisible ink and spe- 
cial ultraviolet detectors will be used at 
the polling places. The reason: guerrillas 
have threatened to cut off all fingers bear- 
ing telltale ink marks. 





ccording to Dr. Jorge Bustaman- 

te, head of the Central Election 

Council, such measures should 

assure a respectable turnout. He 
cites recent polls indicating that even in 
some combat areas, as many as 75% of 
those eligible intend to vote. U.S. analysts, 
however, talk hopefully of only a 30% to 
35% level of voter participation. Still, 
Ambassador Hinton optimistically de- 
clares that the polling will be the “first 
honest elections in 50 years.” 

Striving to get out the vote, Duarte ar- 
gues that a Christian Democrat majority 
would give him a mandate to extend the 
ambitious land-reform program begun in 
1980 and increase his control over the 
right-wing security forces that are blamed 
for many of the country’s political kill- 
ings. He rejects negotiations with the 
guerrillas, calling on them to recognize 
that “the solution here is not a violent or a 
military one, but a democratic one.” 

Duarte’s aides admit that they face a 
tough battle. “This is the worst time for us 
to go into an election,” says Julio Adolfo 
Rey-Prendes, former mayor of San Salva- 


the 28th whether the Salvadorans go out | 


the bombs and guns intimidate the people | 
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dor and the unofficial head of the Chris- 
tian Democrats’ slate of assembly candi- 
dates. “The economic situation is terrible. 
Violence and terrorism are still very ac- 
tive. We seem to have made enemies from 
both extremes.” But Rey-Prendes is confi- 
dent that his party will win a majority or, 
alternatively, be able to form a coalition 
with one of the more moderate conserva- 
tive groups, such as the National Concili- 
ation Party (P.C.N.). 

The Christian Democrats’ main cam- 
paign tactic recently has been to play on 
popular fears of their chief opponent, 
D’Aubuisson’s right-wing party, ARENA. 
A recent Christian Democrat documenta- 
ry, entitled D’Aubuisson Naked, showed 
film clips of the rightist leader making 
public threats against political and reli- 
| gious figures who were later assassinated 
or attacked. Images of the bodies or funer- 
als were spliced into the film. Among the 
victims: the late Archbishop Oscar Ar- 
nulfo Romero, who was assassinated by a 
gunman while saying Mass at the altar on 
March 24, 1980. 

D’Aubuisson, 38, has a reputation for 








D’Aubuisson on the hustings: a reputation for terror that belies his boyish good looks | 


| terror that belies his boyish good looks 





| White also linked D’Aubuisson to the 
| right-wing death squads, a charge that 


| but never brought to trial. 


| from a Christian Democrat to a Marxist 
| guerrilla. Aided by slick electioneering 


rms | 
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and his present efforts to moderate his im- 
age (see box). A one-time armed forces in- 
telligence officer, he gained the nickname 
of Major Blowtorch for his reputed skill at 
interrogating with that instrument. For- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to El Salvador 
Robert E. White, testifying before a U.S. 
Senate Committee, said that there is “evi- 





| dence, if not 100% conclusive, that D’Au- 


buisson and his group are responsible for 
the murder of Archbishop Romero.” | 


D'Aubuisson denies. He has been accused 
of plotting to overthrow the present junta 


Financed by expatriate oligarchs and 
rightists within the country, D’Aubuisson 
launched ARENA last spring. He talks 
about altering the junta’s land reform and 
exterminating the Communists. By that 
he sometimes seems to mean anything 





techniques, D'’Aubuisson’s party picked 


| up momentum last month and emerged as 
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Troops storm a bus used as a rebel roadblock on the outskirts of San Salvador 





Not even a funeral procession was safe as the guerrillas continued their attacks. 
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the main challenger to Duarte’s Christian 
Democrats. The candidate who has been 
so closely associated with violence was 
himself the victim of an assassination at- 
tempt in February. Sometimes D’ Aubuis- 
son will take off his shirt to show reporters 
evidence of the wound on his right shoul- 
der blade. 

While Washington was seeking to 
shore up the beleaguered forces of moder- 
ation in El Salvador last week, the Sandi- 
nista regime in Nicaragua declared a 30- 
day state of emergency in response to 
what it called U.S. threats of “aggres- 
sion” and “covert plans” to undermine 
the government. The decree suspended 
most basic civil rights, including free- 
dom of expression, freedom of assembly 
and the right to a judicial hearing before 
detention. The Sandinista government 
has put the press under strict censor- 
ship and restricted travel abroad for gov- 
ernment officials, military personnel and 
political figures. In addition, a special 


be levied to help defray defense costs. 
That drastic action followed the de- 
struction of two bridges near the Hondu- 
ran border, which the Sandinistas blamed 
on U.S.-backed “counterrevolutionaries.” 
The State Department officially answered 
that charge with a perfunctory “No com- 
ment.” Privately, a senior State Depart- 
ment official said that he could not rule 
out the possibility that some U.S.-based 
exile group might have been responsible. 


s alarmed as they were by the 
new restrictions, many Nicara- 
guan moderates and some lead- 
ing businessmen blamed the re- 
action of their government more on 
Washington than on the Sandinistas. Cit- 
ing Washington’s recent propaganda at- 
tacks and rumors of U.S.-backed “de- 
stabilization plans,” Alfonso Robelo Cal- 
lejas, a leading moderate, declared: “The 


nislas were exploiting the situation to 
edge toward greater control. Jaime Cha- 
morro Cardenal, acting editor of the op- 
position daily La Prensa, called the emer- 
gency decree “one more step in the 
radicalization of the regime.” 

At week’s end, Nicaragua called for an 
emergency meeting of the U.N. Security 
Council so that Junta Coordinator Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra could personally discuss 
what a Sandinista spokesman called the 
“ever increasing danger of a large-scale 
military intervention” by the U.S. It was 
not clear whether the Nicaraguans could 
muster the nine Security Council votes re- 
quired to convene a session. Would Ortega 
engage in negotiations while in the U.S.? 
Said a Nicaraguan official: “We are well 
disposed to carry out any talks.” But State 
Department officials were not inclined to 
go along. Said one: “The U.S. regards Nic- 
aragua’s initiative as a transparent propa- 








new patriotic defense contribution will 


elements.” 


state of emergency is a very logical reac- | ganda effort.” —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
tion. The Americans provided a lot of the | Reported by Bernard Diederich/Managua and 
Others feared that the Sandi- | James Willwerth/San Salvador 
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“We Will Win the Fight” 


Before the interview began, he whisked away the machine 
guns that were lying on the table in his party's headquarters in 
San Salvador. Roberto d’Aubuisson, the candidate of the far 
right, is determined these days to soften his image as a gun- 
man. He rose in Salvadoran society by attending his country’s 
military academy, a traditional route to the top. After the 1979 
coup that removed General Carlos Humberto Romero and in- 
stalled a reformist junta, D'Aubuisson was purged from the 
army by the new government. Excerpts from D'Aubuisson’s 
session with TIME Mexico City Bureau Chief James Will- 
werth and TIME’s Timothy Loughran: 


On the reasons for his party’s sudden success. The people of El 
Salvador do not want the old schemes, much less the scheme 
of “communitarianism” [a reference to the philosophy of the 
Christian Democrats’ Duarte, whom right-wing opponents 
falsely claim is a Marxist]. We offer a very simple human 
thing: peace and work. We seek a representative democracy, 


where the power comes from the people, and a free market 
society. We believe in and respect human rights. We are to- 
tally opposed to Castro terrorism. 


On the source of his country's prob- 
lems. This is actually an invasion 
of international Communism. El 
Salvador is not the principal ob- 
jective. The objective is Central 
America and the Caribbean ba- 
sin, and eventually the U.S. By 
1969 the Communists had estab- 
lished violent groups to damage 
the in our region. The 
most violent attacks—kidnap- 
ings, terrorism—had great back- 
ing from the mistaken political 
thought of Mr. Jimmy Carter [a 
reference to Carter’s tolerance 
for the Sandinista-led revolution 











today. Members of the U.S. Department of State, Venezuela, 
Panama, Costa Rica and Mexico helped. But Cuba ended up 
being the leader. The same scheme was tried on us, but 
thank God we were able to react in time. 


On his plans if his party gains power. We will win the military 
fight. First we will adopt a revolutionary constitution with 
articles that will give us the force of law to deal with the state 
of crisis that we are living in now. Right now we are fighting 
blindfolded, and with treason in certain government spheres. 
Once we have good military intelligence and a government 
that does not give cover to subversives, we can go ahead. 


On his views of the Christian Democrats. One thing is certain: 
leaders of the Christian Democrats have had ties with the 
Revolutionary Democratic Front [F.D.R.] and the Fara- 
bundo Marti National Liberation Front [F.M.L.N.] [the polit- 
ical and military arms of the guerrilla movement). I will pro- 
vide proof at the beginning of next week. But we will invite 
those Christian Democrats who have the capacity to partici- 
pate in a government of national conciliation to join us. 


On charges that he has been associated with death squads, was in- 
volved in the murder of Archbishop Oscar Romero and is the front 
man for El Salvador’s powerful oligarchy. It was to be expected 
that I would be attacked with 
these false words because we 
were the first to recognize what 
was coming over our country. We 
interrupted the plans they [the 
“subversives”’] had. They focused 
their attention on us. But have 
they presented proof of their 
charges? 

I am a Salvadoran born into 
the middle class. The guerrillas 
have blocked all possibilities for 
development. The economy is in 
a kind of chaos we have never ex- 
perienced before. We love our 
country. We are not defending 
| the interests of any particular 








in Nicaragua]. That is why Nica- [== 
ragua is a pro-Soviet government 


D’Aubuisson and supporters on the campaign trail 


sector. 
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Members of Salvadoran security forces lounging in an Osicala street; village scene unmarred by the violence of guerrilla warfare 











‘Conspiracy of Silence 





Fear of the guerrillas—and the army—rules a typical village 


A sleepy collection of adobe buildings 
around a dusty main square, the Salvador- 
| an village of Osicala stretches across a 
steep hillside in the northeastern depart- 
ment of Morazan, only about ten miles 
from the Honduran border. Defended by 
the Salvadoran security forces, Osicala was 
briefly seized by the insurgents last May, 
and has suffered three major assaults 
since; sporadic fighting is an almost daily 
occurrence. The report of TIME’s Caribbe- 
an bureau chief, William Mc Whirter: 


ife in the village is like the tale behind 

the three bullet holes in the wooden 
door—terrifying, mysterious, obscured by 
fear. When the shooting began, eight 
members of the Ramon Portillo family 
had been squatting as refugees in the shut- 
tered mansion once occupied by the vil- 
lage’s wealthiest man, who owned all the 
cactus fields and a coffee finca (planta- 
tion) that stretched as far, it is said, as the 
volcano four miles away. On New Year's 
Day, guerrillas swept up the back road, 
firing into the village as they came. 
Ramén Portillo was killed instantly as the 
bullets pierced the thin green door of the 
house. They were only stray shots, main- 
tains his widow Graciela, nothing more 
than that. But other versions of the story 
are softly voiced in the village. 

Portillo was marked, say some resi- 
dents, because the guerrillas learned that 
he was a distant relative of the mansion’s 
owner. Others say that he was shot be- 
cause he refused to open the door, or be- 
cause the rebels wanted him for some- 
thing he had done in another village. “It 
was an accident,” insists the village priest, 
Father Sebastidn. But no one really 
knows. All that remains is three small 
holes in a door. 

Osicala lives by elaborate charades, 
invented to disguise actions and conceal 





motives. A man was kidnaped one night | 


by los muchachos (the boys), as the guer- 
rillas are known, and ordered to drive 
them five miles in his truck. When he re- 


neighbors that the rebels had given him a 
shot of a mysterious serum so that he 


would not remember anything. During a | 


guerrilla attack in January, two guerrillas 
were killed outside a house in the village. 
Because of the intense fighting, says one 
resident, they were buried in the garden 
rather than the village cemetery. The 
truth? A sign of fear? A sign of sympathy 
with the guerrillas? Such questions pro- 
voke an act of sign language on the part of 
villagers: a right hand held to the side of 
the face while the lips remain resolutely 
sealed. Father Sebastian, for example, 
shows off his garden and points to a man- 
go tree riddled with bullet holes and gre- 
nade fragments. How had it happened? 
He smiles and gives the sign of silence. 

The villagers have good reason for 
their circumspection. At least 70 have 
been killed in the past year by the security 
forces and the guerrillas, some in cross- 
fires, most by kidnapings and assassina- 
tions involving both torture and mutila- 
tion. A number of the incidents stemmed 
from the war, but a frightening number of 
people in Osicala have settled village 
grudges by denouncing their rivals to kill- 
ers on either side, knowing that murder 
would follow. 

The village seethes with vendettas. 
Says an elder: “If one side has killed your 
mother or daughter, you set out on a per- 
sonal hunting mission. This is a terrible 
chain. Everyone is praying to God that it 
will come to an end.” 

The villagers are polite to strangers 
but are always careful that visits do not 
last too long for fear they will cause suspi- 
cion. Says a nervous schoolteacher: “The 
life we have here is on credit, day to day 
The people go indoors early in the eve- 
ning and stay there until daybreak. We 
wake up not knowing if we are going to 
sleep again in the evening. We don’t tell 
the truth, even to people we know. We've 
lost faith in everyone and everything. If 
| we find a dead body, we leave it for the 
| dogs to eat. It’s not laziness on our part. 





mourning, not even for relatives. It is only 
seen as a way of advertising sympathies. 
You can’t even visit the cemetery.” 

Somehow, many normal functions of 
the village carry on, although there is a 
striking absence of teen-agers over the 
age of 15. Last year there were 38 students 
in that age group; this year there are only 
18. Where have the others gone? Another | 
mystery. Some have joined “the boys” in 
the bush beyond the village. Others have 
fled to safety with relatives in towns far- 
ther away from the fighting. 


he election campaign has caused 

barely a stir in Osicala. When the vot- 
ing is over, the guerrillas and the armed 
forces will remain, and the fighting will go 
on, and so will the problem of staying 
alive. Says one of the better-educated peo- 
ple in the village: “You can’t be friendly 
with the armed forces because someone 
will see you. If you get stopped by the boys 
and someone sees you talking, they'll pass 
that along too. The only reason that this is 
an army town is that they are here. If the 
boys show up tomorrow and say, ‘Give me 
this,” we'll be on their side too. With 
armed people, you have to say yes.” 

The next morning government air 
strikes were hitting the area around Osi- 
cala, sending up thick gray clouds of 
smoke in the valley and surrounding 
hillsides. Some of the villagers stood, 
arms crossed, on points of high ground, 
hoping for a better view. Don Juan Por- 
tillo, 82, who was born in Osicala and 


| served four years as village mayor in the 


1930s, remained in the large front room | 
of his house, a space that was empty ex- 
cept for straight wooden benches along 
each wall. Don Juan was philosophical 
about the future of Osicala. Said he: 
“Life here may cease to exist. We may 
have to leave here, but the land will al- 
ways remain.” 

That weekend two more bodies were 
found below the village on the paved 
highway. One was a local woodcutter; the 
other was a stranger. None of the resi- 
dents made a move to carry off or bury 
the corpses. By noon, as air strikes contin- 
ued to hit the nearby hills, fat turkey vul- 
tures began to gather in the trees below 


turned to Osicala at dawn, he told his | It’s just caution. People don’t dress in | Osicala. ae 
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El-Bireh’s Tawil: close ties to the P.L.O. 





Firing the Mayor 


New clashes on the West Bank 





Bu“ by 50 soldiers, the Israeli offi- 

cial marched into the second-story 
office of Ibrahim Tawil, the Arab mayor 
of the West Bank municipality of El- 
Bireh (pop. 25,000). He handed Tawil a 
formal document bearing ominous news: 
the mayor and his seven-man local coun- 
cil were fired. Tawil responded with a la- 
conic “Thank you very much.” After a 
few seconds of awkward silence, one of 
the soldiers ordered him to leave his of- 
fice forthwith. Tawil, who had run the 
municipality since winning an Israeli- 
sponsored election in 1976, was immedi- 
ately replaced by an Israeli lieutenant 
colonel. 

The unprecedented dismissal of one 
of the West Bank’s 23 elected Arab 
mayors was, according to Jerusalem, 
precipitated by Tawil’s behavior. He 
had consistently refused to deal with the 
Israeli civilian bureaucracy that was es- 
tablished last November to replace the 
military administration that had gov- 
erned the occupied territory since 1967. 
Like other Arab mayors who favor the 
creation of an independent Palestinian 
state, Tawil had denounced Israel's 
switchover to civilian rule as a duplici- 
tous ploy that pretended to give the ar- 
ea’s 700,000 residents more autonomy 
while in fact laying the foundations for 
indefinite Israeli control. 

From its headquarters in Beirut, 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(P.L.O.) described the latest Israeli move 
as the first step in an effort to purge 
the West Bank of all mayors who, like 
Tawil, have close ties to the P.L.O. Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin’s ultimate 
aim, the Palestinians claim, is outright 
annexation of the territory, which Begin 
always refers to by its biblical name of 
Judea and Samaria. 

The Israelis vigorously deny the 
charge. According to Menachem Milson. 
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head of the new civilian administration, 
the change was intended to make it easier 
for Israel to help the West Bank Arabs 
deal with such local issues as health, sani- 
tation and roads. “I want to see peace be- 
tween Palestinians and Israelis,” says 
Milson, a professor of Arabic literature 
on leave from the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. “I feel we are making 
progress.” 

Israel's decision to fire Tawil pro- 
voked further unrest in the West Bank. 
Already outraged by Israel’s annexation 
of the Golan Heights last December and 
the closing of Bir Zeit University last 
month, local leaders called a three-day 
general strike that shut down all stores 
and schools. Late last week, after a series 
of stonethrowing incidents by youths in 


| El-Bireh, the protests culminated in trag- 


edy, Israeli troops fired on the demon- 
strators, killing a 17-year-old Palestinian 


| youth and wounding two teen-age girls. 


Later the same day, Israeli soldiers 
lobbed tear gas canisters at the funeral 
procession for the youth. Whatever Be- 
gin’s motives, the switch to civilian rule 
had hardly reduced the Israeli army's vis- 
ibility in the West Bank. a 


Peace-Keepers 
U.S. troops arrive in the Sinai 


Wen flamboyant orange berets 
and somber brown camouflage uni- 
forms, the 676 members of the 82nd Air- 
borne Division bounded down the ramps 
of the two blue-and-white El Al jumbo 
jets. After a 14-hr, flight from Fort Bragg, 
N.C., they were emerging into the 80° 
temperature of the Sinai Peninsula—and 
spearheading a new role for the U.S. in 
the Middle East. There was a brief delay 
when it was discovered that the soldiers, 
like careless tourists, had forgotten to fill 
out Israeli immigration cards. Finally, 
clutching their M-16 rifles, the men set 
off on a nine-mile march within view of 
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Troops of the 82nd Airborne Division form ranks after landing at Sharm el Sheikh 


the majestic rust-colored Sinai mountains 
to their new home, a base camp just south 
of Na’ama Bay. 

The U.S. troops were the largest con- | 
tingent of the roughly 2,600-member 
Multinational Force and Observers (MFO) 
that will police a 300-mile-long zone be- 
tween Egypt and Israel starting April 25. 
On that date, Israel will fulfill a key pro- | 
vision of the Camp David peace agree- | 
ments by returning the remaining 7,490 
sq. mi. of the Sinai that it has occupied 
since 1967. Even as troubles flared in the 
West Bank, and as Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak continued to dodge an 
invitation from Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin to visit Israel (with a manda- 
tory stop in Jerusalem, which Mubarak 
wants to avoid), the formal peace process 
between Egypt and Israel was moving 
ahead on schedule. 

The remainder of the MFO troops ar- 
rived at week’s end. They came from ten 
other countries, including Colombia (500 
troops), The Netherlands (105), France 
(42), Italy (90), Uruguay (70) and Fiji 
(500). The men will be commanded by 
Lieut. General Fredrik Bull-Hansen, a 
lanky Norwegian who was first exposed | 
to the complexities of the Middle East 
while serving in a force that supervised 
the Israeli-Egyptian cease-fire of 1949. 

Symbolized by the long column of 
American infantrymen marching through 
the desert, the U.S. presence is expected 
to bolster the latest peace-keeping effort. 
In addition to providing a total of 1,100 
troops, Washington is picking up 60% of 
the $225 million cost of the first year of 
the mission. The U.S. force should also 
reassure the Israelis, who strongly pressed 
for it. They still recall that an earlier 
peace-keeping group that did not include 
Americans was expelled by Egypt’s late 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser in 1967, 
helping to set the stage for the Arab- 
Israeli war that followed less than a 
month later. The 82nd Airborne is not 
likely to be dislodged that easily from its 
new Middle East mission. a 
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A symbolic presence that is not likel ly to be easily dislodged from its mission. 
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Producing stronger, lighter steels 


Ce Caalmes lace 


yee were succeed: 


America’s auto industry is out 
to beat the imports. With exciting 
new lines of cars that look great, 
last long, improve gas mileage. 

And Bethlehem Steel is out to 
help. With stronger, lighter steels 
that shave pounds from American- 
made models. 

For example, we now produce 
78 high-strength sheet steels used 


to make automotive parts. And 
we've just co $70 million 
for an advanced technology, con- 
tinuous heat-treating line to 
produce even more sophisticated 
high-strength steels. 

Bethlehem Steel and America’s 
automakers: on the move...to 
compete successfully...now and in 
the years ahead. 


Bethlehem |. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016 
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The more you look 
at the finest sports 
cars in the world, 
the more you like 
the Mazda RX-7. 


The Mazda RX-7 and 
the Porsche 924 have a 
great deal in common 
Examine them closely, 
however, and you'll © 
quickly perceive one 
important difference be- 
tween them. 
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The RX-7 is an 
incredible value. 

It’s also an incredible 
sports car. One that has 
been thoughtfully engi- 
neered to give you a full 
measure a the enjoy- 
ment and stimulation 
you naturally demand in 
a world-class sports car. 
And one that offers ex- 
ceptional fuel economy. 








n * In Au- 
30 21 gust 1981, | 
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Track magazine selected 
the RX-7 as one of the 10 
Best Cars For the Eighties. 
Here's what they said: 

“In the class for 
Closed Sports Car, the 
Mazda RX-7 won ona 
unanimous vote... It’s a 
car that has not only lived 
up to very high expecta- 
tions, but gone consider- 
ably beyond them... 

“Its performanceis | 
excellent with smooth ac- | 
celeration from the rotary | 
engine, its handling and | 
braking are hard to fault, | 
it’s comfortable on long 
trips with plenty of 
luggage room for two 
people and the price is 
surprisingly low.” 





A SLIPPERY SHAPE | 
CONTRIBUTES TO 


| GREAT PERFORMANCE. | 


were not created for 
aesthetic reasons alone. 

Its sleek exterior was 
also designed for 


The RX-7’s clean lines 
| 


aerodynamic wre eee 


efficiency, 
which 


r —— 
” ae— 
contributes °°" fomrome 


directly to its outstanding | reduce 


performance. Months of 
racing and wind-tunnel 
testing went into refining 
the RX-7’s slippery 
silhouette in order to 


Mazda RX-7. Just one look and yout 








| result, 


Use 
compare the Rd 
the nr 






air turbu- 
lence. 


Asa 


the RX-7 
has a very 
low drag 
coefficient 
of 0.34. 


The RX-7’s superior 
aerodynamics, together 





GREAT BALANCE, 
GREAT HANDLING 

With its front mid- 
engine configuration, the 
RX-7 is an almost per 
fectly balanced 
car. 51% of its 
weight rests / 
on the front é 
wheels, 49% 
ontherear. { _ 
And itscen- “ttt 
ter of gravity is 
only 18 inches 
off the ground. 

Put this nearly ideal 


— 














| weight distribution to- 
gether witha finely-tuned 


suspension system, and 
you have exceptional 
; handling 


Car and Driver mag- 
azine drove the RX-7 
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100 feet 
<- a 
+§_ 000 feet 


through a demanding 
1000-foot slalom course, 
with pylons placed 100 
feet apart. During this 
test, the car attained a 
speed of 55.3 mph. 
Proof, indeed, that the 
RX-7 delivers true sports 
car handling. 

More evidence of 





the Mazda RX-7's 














with its smooth, power- 


ful rotary engine, help 

give it performance that 
can only be de- 60 
scribed as 
thrilling. 
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Mazda RX-7 


60 mph. 8.6 sec.f) 








“THE RX-7 BENEFITS 
FROM CONTINUAL 
REFINEMENT. 
Since its introduction, 
the RX-7 has benefited 
from a number of large 
and small refinements. 
Typical of these is an 
alteration in the design 
of the spark plug. (See 
illustration.) The three- 
electrode plug was re- 











| plac ed by one with four 


electrodes, and the tips 
were positioned closer to 
the combustion _ 
chamber — 
to sad tas 
main- Ba 
tain 
smooth, 
stable aba 

Another example of 
continual refinement can 
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road poise appears when 
you discover that its roll 
angle at 0.5g lateral 
acceleration is only 
1.6 degrees. 

This isa Peee any, 
lower figure 
than that ¢ 
of ordinary 
passenger 
cars. 






EXTRAORDINARY 

RESALE VALUE. 
When the RX-7 was first 
introduced, word spread 
quickly among sports car | 
enthusiasts that here, at 
last, was a truly excep- 
tional sports car. 

The popularity of the 
RX-7 is demonstrated by 
the fact that many mod- 
els are worth more today | 





than when they were new. 


For example, the 


1979 Mazda RX-7 S has 


g VW 
1979 MODEL} RETAINED VALUE 
Mazda RX-7S ioe 
Datsun 280ZX 


Porsche 924 81.8% 


retained 117.8% of its 
original suggested retail 
pice, according to the 

‘elley Blue Book, Jan.- 
Feb. 1982. 
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mMmaZDda The more you look, the more you like. 


be seen in nthe gear-shift 
lever. It has been short- 
| ened by over an inch and 
moved four inches closer 
to the driver’s hand. This 
change ghikes amore 
direct, short-throw feel 
as you run through the 
RX-7’s strong 5-speed 
gearbox. 

THE RX-7 COMES 

WITH ALL THESE 
STANDARD FEATURES. 
+ 5-speed overdrive 
transmission * AM/FM 
stereo radio with 2 
speakers * Power 
antenna * Steel-belted 
radial tires * Front and 
rear stabilizer bars 








* Complete instrument 
panel, including volt- 
meter, temperature and 
oil-pressure gauges 

* Analogue quartz clock 
* Tachometer * Remote 
control electric fuel filler 
door release + Tinted 
glass * All this and more 


9695" 


Mazda’s rotary engine licensed by 
NSU-WANKEL 

*1982 EPA estimates for comparison 
purposes for RX-7 S. The mileage you 
get may vary with 3 length, speed 
and weather. Actual highway mileage 
will probably be less. Calif. 30 Est 
hwy. mpg, 20 Est. mpg, 


1982 1982 Mazda ¢~7, 
RX-7S 


**Manufacturer’s suggested retail 
price for RX-7 S. Actual prices set 
by dealers. Taxes, license, freight, 
options (wide tires/al. wheels 
$350-$400) and other dealer charges 
extra. Prices may change without 
notice. 

Performance data and compari- 
sons with vehicles based on ‘81 
tests and information. For ‘82 
they may vary, as may availability 
at dealers of vehicles with spe- 
cific features. 
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‘lo Larry Bird, security is 
something to shoot for. 


‘To overamillion others, security 1s 
alifeinsurance policy from us. 


15TH LARGEST UFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THI 
US HEADQUARTERS: WELLESLEY HILLS, MA 
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Buildings lying in ruin: stark testimony to the ferocious fighting 


SYRIA 


Battle of Hama 


Evidence of fierce combat 





FF weeks, stories had reported that the 
ancient Syrian city of Hama had been 
severely damaged last month in a show- 
down between the radical Muslim Broth- 
erhood and government troops loyal to 
President Hafez Assad. But the interna- 
tional press was never allowed near the 
city to view the destruction. Now, in these 
exclusive photographs obtained by TIME, 
the dimensions of the devastation are doc- 
umented for the first time. Some areas, 
notably the old quarter and the Grand 
Mosque of Hama, were completely oblit- 
erated. High-rise apartment complexes 
were pocked with gaping holes, convinc- 
ing evidence of the heavy weaponry em- 
ployed to put down the uprising. Many 
residents managed to survive by hiding in 
their cellars, while others piled their be- 





longings onto pickup trucks and fled the | 


city. 

Hama is well known as a bastion of 
the Muslim Brotherhood, a militant Is- 
lamic organization that is dedicated to 
overthrowing Assad. Still, the govern- 
ment was hardly prepared for the fero- 
cious rebellion that was touched off when 
security forces swept through the city 
looking for rebel hideouts. Brotherhood 
leaders suddenly decided to settle old 
scores with the ruling Baath Party, killing 
a number of party officials. Then they 
used the loudspeakers atop the city’s min- 
arets to call for an insurrection. 

The army responded with tanks, 
heavy artillery, infantry and commandos 
who were helicoptered into the city. Dip- 


| lomatic sources estimated casualties to be 
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in the thousands. Deeply troubled by the 
events, Assad’s regime has even charged 
that the rebels were aided by Jordan and 
the U.S. Hama, meanwhile, remained 
under virtual military occupation last 
week, closed off to the outside world. 
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After a call for insurrection from the minarets, a full-scale assault by the army. 
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Untimely Raid 


Pretoria strikes again 





ven by the efficient standards of the 

South African military, the operation 
was brutal. After dawn, 43 heavily armed 
troops of South Africa’s seasoned, mostly 
black 32nd Battalion were airlifted across 
the Namibian border into the rocky ter- 
rain of the Cambeno valley, some 15 miles 
away in the southwestern corner of Ango- 
la. Then, supported by helicopter gun- 
ships, they destroyed a secret, unfortified 
supply base manned by an estimated 250 
guerrillas of the South West Africa Peo- 
ple’s Organization (SWAPO). The toll: 201 
guerrillas killed. Only three South Afri- 
can soldiers were lost. 

It was the largest South African mili- 
tary venture into Angola since the mis- 
sion last August that yielded abundant, 
but unsurprising, evidence of Soviet sup- 
port for SWAPO. The guerrillas have been 
waging a bush war for 15 years to win in- 
dependence for Namibia, or South West 
Africa, a territory still administered by 
South Africa in defiance of United Na- 
tions resolutions. According to the South 
Africans, the latest raid was a response to 
the gradual stockpiling of mostly Soviet 
arms and equipment to replace those lost 
in previous South African forays. Among 
the spoils: 90 Soviet-designed AK-47 as- 
sault rifles, several SA-7 missiles and hun- 
dreds of grenades and land mines. In ad- 
dition, the South Africans captured a 
large cache of foodstuffs, including tins of 
corned beef from Zimbabwe, which they 
displayed as evidence that SWAPO is re- 
ceiving aid from the government of Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe. Said Major 
General Charles Lloyd, commander of 
the Namibia-based South African De- 
fense Force: “The buildup shows the clear 
intention of SWAPO and the Soviet Union 
to continue the war.” 

The South African raid came at an | 
awkward moment for the five Western 
“contact states’*—the US., Britain, 
France, West Germany and Canada— 
that began talks in London last week to 
iron out final problems in the first phase 
of a settlement that would guarantee Na- 
mibian independence. The main stum- 
bling block: SWAPO’s reluctance to go 
along with complex election procedures 
designed to protect Namibia's 90,000 
whites (out of a population of | million). 

The new show of South African ag- 
gressiveness was sure tc complicate the 
negotiations further, though Pretoria de- 
nied the raid was deliberately timed for | 
that purpose. In Washington, the State 
Department stressed that the raid “under- | 
lines again the urgency of moving toward 
a settlement on the Namibia issue.” But 
even Administration officials conceded | 
that Secretary of State Alexander Haig’s 
hope for a settlement by the end of this 
year was unduly optimistic. 5 
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Plymouth. 





The American way 


to get your 
oneysworth. 





Every front-wheel-drive Plymouth is engineered with 
advanced technology to give you high mileage and your moneysworth. 


Plymouth gives you quality 
and your moneysworth 

with advanced technology. 

The Europeans and Japanese have 
no monopoly on advanced technology. 
All front-whee!-crive 1982 
Plymouths prove that. The 
excellence of their quality 
engineering is achieved daily 
at some of the world’s most 
advanced car plants through computer- 
assisted design, assembly and quality 
control. For example, the Reiant K has 
almost three thousand computer- 
assisted robot welds. The mcst in the 
industry. This delivers a stronger, quiet 
body and assures consistent high 
quality overall 





These planned disciplines, some 
unique in the industry, have created a 
line of easy-to-maintain Plymouths 
which will give you your moneysworth 
with years of pleasurable performance 


Plymouth gives you 
your moneysworth with 
sensible prices. 

Plymouth has gone a long way to- 
ward taking the “shock” out of the sticker 
price. The sensible prices in the chart 
represent real value. |n fact, for 1982, the 
base model Reliant K coupe and Horizon 


Miser are at their 1981 base sticker prices 
Getting your moneysworth challenges 
holding on to your aging car. 


Reliant K Base Coupe $7476 


Horizon Miser | $5499 | $5639 | 
Turismo 2.2 | $7345, 
Reliant K Wagon $7334 | $8658 | 


*Sticker prices title, taxes and destinction chorges extra 
**St 









Sticker 3 options excluding title. foxes 
and desti 


Plymouth gives you 
your moneysworth with 
front-wheel-drive. 

Front-wheel-drive is a fundamental! 
part of advanced technology that most 
cars of the 1970's and earlier lack. A1982 
front-wheel-drive Plymouth, with the en- 
gine pulling in front and rack-and-pinion 
steering, has a true feel of the road 
Cornering and traction on wet surfaces 
are secure. Getting your moneysworth 
is evident whenever you drive 


Plymouth gives you your 
moneysworth with family-size room 
and comfort. 

Many old-technology cars are 
cursed with the hard transmission hump 

in the middie and can't approach the 
overall comfort of the six- and five-pas- 
senger front-wheel-drive Plymouths. The 
excellence of Chrysler engineering and 
design has created cars with plenty of 
head, hip and leg room, Moneysworth 
means comfort 


Plymouth gives you 

your moneysworth 

with high-mileage. 

Perhaps you're getting ten, twelve 

MPG. The kind of mileage a 1982 front- 
wheel-drive Plymouth is engineered to 
achieve can be a revelation to your 
budget 


For instance, what.a refreshing 
change it would be to drive the 
6-passenger wagon that goes farther 
on a gallon of gas than any other in 
America: The Reliant K. When you look at 
the mileage figures for any front-wheel 
drive Plymouth, you know you're getting 
your moneysworth 

Use EPA EST MPG for comparison Actual mileage may ciffer 


depending on speed, tnip length ond weather Actucl 
highway mileage lower California estimates for Reliant K 
ond Turismo 2.2. 36 est hwy (24) EFA es mpg 
Plymouth gives you 
two new ways to 
get your moneysworth. 


Mix moneysworth and excitement 
The Turismo 2.2, with a specially pre- 
pared Chrysler engine. Yet, mileage 
without compromise; a price as remark- 
able as the car. Also, The Reliant Spring 
Special. This Custom 2-door can be 
yours with special two-tore paint design, 
deck lid luggage rack deluxe wheel 
covers and more. Priced to give you 
your moneysworth. 

Plymouth gives you 
your moneysworth with 
excellent resale value. 

Undoubtedly, the fincl judgment of 
the quality of any car is its resale value 
According to recent NADA Used Car 
Guides, an investment in a 1981 Reliant K 
or Horizon has been paying handsome 
dividends 

In 1982, a front-wheel-drive 
Plymouth can demonstrate to you why 
t's the American way to 
get your moneysworth 

Buy or lease at your 
local Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealer. 


Val 


Plymouth 
THE NEW CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Hare of the Dogged 


After 30 months of literary and literal digging, a rabbit is found 


ho is Ken Thomas? Will he sell the 

rabbit? In frustration and fascina- 
tion, all Britain was asking such questions 
last week as the latest chapter unfolded in 
a treasure hunt of epic and enigmatic pro- 
portions. There were few answers. 

For the moment, Thomas was more a 
what than a who, and an irritatingly eva- 
sive what at that. He sat for a BBC inter- 
view, but behind distorting glass and in 
profile. His image was just as cloudy in a 
London Sunday Times photograph that 
was deliberately blurred at his insistence 
His name was a pseudonym 

Thomas chose such anonymity be- 
cause he had become an instant personal- 
ity. He was, no less, the man who had fi- 
nally solved the mystery of Masquerade 
That fantasy for children by British Au- 
thor-Painter Kit Williams has been a sur- 
prise bestseller for almost three years (1.5 
million copies in eight languages). Climax- 
ing a feverish 18-month hunt, Thomas had 
dug up the $10,000 bejeweled golden 
rabbit in Ampthill Park, Bedfordshire 

What golden rabbit, you say? Why, 
one like the pendant that Jack Hare, a 
character in Williams’ 1979 fairy tale, 
had been commissioned by the Moon 
to carry to her lover, the Sun, but had 
dropped along the way. Williams, 35, 
spiced up his tale, and launched an in- 
ternational treasure hunt, by burying a 
genuine 18-karat Jack Hare pendant 
that he had crafted himself. Clues to 
the whereabouts of the jewelry, he an- 
nounced, could be found in the text 
and pictures of Masquerade 

The pendant became the hare of 
the dogged, touching off an orgy of lit- 
erary and literal digging. The Druid 
ruins at Stonehenge, a popular site for 
rabbit sleuths, were overrun by spades- 
people. For 18 months Thomas pondered 
the problem, buying three copies of Mas- 
querade and throwing two away when his 
wife complained of puzzle-neglect. He 
made a breakthrough by linking the in- 
scription under one picture, “One of Six to 
Eight,” to Catherine of Aragon, the first 
of Henry VIII's six wives. Thomas also di- 
vined another key clue: a pictorial refer- 
ence to the vernal equinox indicating an 
object whose shadow on that day, March 
21, would point to the buried treasure 

Finding the object, however, proved 
to be more difficult. Working at night for 
secrecy, Thomas investigated Kimbolton 
Castle in Cambridgeshire, 21 miles north 
of Ampthill Park, where Henry’s aban- 
doned Queen died in 1536. The castle, 
now a girls’ school, yielded nothing. Then 
Thomas took a shrewd tack. He re- 
searched Williams’ own background for 
links, figuring rightly that the author 
would have buried the pendant in a place 
he knew. Ultimately, however, success 
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The earth was indeed full of riches 


Reported by James Shepherd/London 


was due as much to luck as to deduction 
Driving past Ampthill Park one after- 
noon, near a spot where Williams had 
once lived, Thomas let his dog out for a 
run. The dog gave him a leg up on his 
search by discovering a stone in the park 
inscribed with a passage from Psalm 104 
“The earth is full of thy riches.” Near by 
was a cross that memorialized Catherine 
of Aragon 


he excited Thomas discovered other 

clues mentioned in the book: a smaller 
cross, a rugby pitch, a lake and a preci- 
pice. He wrote Williams about his find, 
and the author immediately telephoned 
him to offer encouragement. Thomas 
spent three fruitless nights digging around 
the cross. Finally, armed with calcula- 
tions of where the shadow of the monu- 
ment would fall at the spring equinox, 
Thomas shifted to day work, boldly don- 
ning laborer’s garb and disguising his mis- 
sion by erecting an official-looking fence 
around his dig. The crater eventually 
measured 10 ft. in diameter—and ap- 
peared to be empty. In despair, Thomas 
phoned Williams; the author agreed that 
he should call off the contest. But the next 
day, poking through the excavated 
dirt, Thomas discovered the wax-en- 
cased rabbit 

Williams, despite their contacts, 
still knows little more than anyone else 
about the man who found the rabbit 
Thomas, judges the author, is in his 
late 40s. The spelling and syntax of his 
letters suggest that he is not a universi- 
ty man. But he is bold, patient, un- 
swerving, clever at numbers and su- 
perb at deduction. And shy, probably 
because the golden rabbit is by now 
worth so much more and has become a 
magnet for all sorts of people. Thomas, 
so far, has no plans to dispose of it 

Kit Williams is pleased that the 
hunt is over. Now his crank mail will 
cease, and his cocktail party compan- 
ions may shift to other subjects. He will 
no longer have to take refuge behind a tele- 
phone-answering service that informed 
the caller he was addressing a Chinese 
laundry. “I'ma free man,” Williams says 

Williams is chagrined by only one cir- 
cumstance of the discovery. Thomas did 
not actually solve the key riddle in the 
book, a 20-word revelation of the exact lo- 
cation of the rabbit. Thomas was using 
what Williams terms “affirmations,” or 
collateral clues. Says Williams: “I put 
them in almost as fun and never thought 
anyone would be able to work it out from 
them. But he did.” 

The main clue, therefore, remains to 
be found. Williams’ publisher, Jonathan 
Cape, is contemplating another prize, for 
anyone who figures out the 20 words. 
Plenty of readers, after all, should be ea- 
gersto try, including new ones. Masquer- 
ade is about to be published in a ninth lan- 
guage, Hebrew, and the soft-cover edition 
will be outin June. —BSy Spencer Davidson. 
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Regular, 1 mg. “tar”, 0 .2 ma. nicowne 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec. ‘81; 
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Inflation’s Painful Slowdown 
























hatever else it may be remem- 
bered for, the presidency of 
Ronald Reagan has already 


been firmly linked with one happy eco- 
nomic achievement: the start of the wind- 
down of the longest sustained inflationary 
surge in the nation’s history. A year ago, 
the woozy U.S. economy was wobbling 
atop a seemingly endless inflationary spi- 
ral, traumatizing families everywhere 
with the vision of a lifetime of work and 
savings being eroded to nothing by the 
whirlwind of runaway prices. 

Yet the specter of double-digit infla- 
tion is fading fast. Indeed, the Consumer 
Price Index, which was bounding up at a 
14% annual rate as recently as last Sep- 
tember, rose at a mere 3.7% pace in Janu- 
ary. Economists now freely predict that 
the February figure, to be announced this 
week, will show an equal or even more 
modest increase. A few are timidly specu- 
lating that it might actually drop for the 
first Lime in 16 years. 

Three indexes of producer (wholesale) 
prices—for finished goods, partly pro- 
cessed materials and raw commodities— 
really did fall in February, the first time 
that all went down simultaneously since 
February 1975. Moreover, the slowdown 
has been going on long enough that it can- 
not be dismissed as a fluke. The Producer 
Price Index for finished goods, those ready 
to be stocked on store shelves, has been de- 
clining fairly steadily and significantly 
since January 1981 

Best of all, many economists, includ- 
ing some who have very littlesympathy for 
Reagan’s economic policies, think 
that these gains are not just a tem- 
porary result of the current eco- 
nomic slump. They see signs that 
the inflationary cycle of the 1970s 
may really have been broken—al- 
though it took an exceptional- 
ly severe recession to finish it 
off. The drop in inflation, says 
Walter Heller, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, “is 
in good part a fundamen- 
tal change, a structural 
change.” Adds Otto Eck- 
stein, a member of TIME’s 
Board of Economists: 
“Sure, if the economy 
picks up, there might be some acceleration 
in inflation, but it should not be anywhere 
near double-digit levels. Barring any new 
disaster in the world, I think we have elim- 
inated double-digit inflation.” 
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Yet these prospects have prompted 
curiously little celebration. Headlines 
about the decline in inflation have been 
modest, and often displayed on financial 
rather than front pages. Even the Admin- 
istration, which made reducing inflation 
its top priority, is blowing only a muted 
self-congratulatory trumpet. The Presi- 
dent complained rather mildly last week 
that the heartening price developments 
“haven't quite got all the attention that 
they deserve.” He is correct, and although 
Reagan has refrained from taking credit 
for the drop in inflation, as well as from 

| accepting blame for the recession that has 
| helped to cause it, both have occurred 
while he has been in charge. 

One reason for the lack of jubilation is 
fresh memories of previous false starts in 
beating inflation. Most notably, as a result 
of the last deep recession, the inflation 
rate as measured by the CPI tumbled from 

| 12.2% in 1974 to 4.8% in 1976—only to 
roar back up to a postwar peak of 13.3% 




























































Recession brings welcome relief from a decade of surging prices 


in 1979. And while there is good reason to 
believe that the gains this time may be 
more lasting, the cost has proved to be 
fully as painful as everyone was predict- 
ing a year or so ago. 

Recessions almost always drive down 
inflation because prices cannot be raised 
rapidly when production and sales are 
falling. As business activity winds down, 
stockpiles of unsold commodities and 
goods begin to swell, choking the stream 
of commerce with bulging inventories of 
everything from aluminum and grain to 
cars and unsold homes. To raise cash, 
businessmen begin dumping their inven- 
tories at bargain-basement rates, drag- 


ging down prices even further 
¢ gathered momentum, many a fam- 
ily has suddenly discovered itself a 
potential casualty in the very inflation 
fight that people pressed Washington to 
undertake in the first place. Instead of fret- 
ting over the perils of runaway prices, 
workers everywhere now agonize over los- | 
ing their jobs. A New York Times/CBS 
News poll published last week found that 
32% of those questioned regarded un- 
employment as the most serious prob- 
lem currently facing the country, vs. 
only 15% who saw inflation as the No. 1 
villain. Even so, the public commit- 
ment to battling inflation remains as- 
tonishingly high. In the same poll, re- 
spondents voted 53% to 32% to cancel 
the 10% cut in income tax rates already 
enacted to take effect July 1 if that 
should be necessary to reduce the gargan- 
tuan budget deficits that might reignite in- 
flation on the upswing out of the slump. 
Lately some signs have appeared that 
the recession may at long last be starting 
to bottom out. Industrial production rose 
1.6% in February, after six months of 
deep decline. Housing starts also went up 
a bit during the month, though still re- 
maining at a severely depressed level. 
Such signals are hardly conclusive; in 
part they represent nothing more than a 
rebound from January’s extraordinarily 
depressed production levels, which were 
brought on by a monthlong cold snap 
across much of the nation. Moreover, sev- 
eral major banks last week raised their 
prime interest rate on business loans back 
up to 164%, canceling the half-point drop 
of a week earlier and reinforcing a winter- 
long level of sky-high interest charges 
that could all too easily abort an early re- 
covery from recession, or keep the re- 
bound weak when it does begin 


hus as the current recession has 
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Looming over all weekly statistical gy- 
rations is the far larger and more impor- 
tant question of what will happen to price 
trends once the economy does indeed be- 
gin to grow again. No one can be sure, yet 
this time the recession has not interrupted 
a boom but has come after three years of 
virtually zero growth in the economy. The 
long suppression of demand may finally 
have broken or even reversed the trends 
that kept prices shooting up throughout 
the 1970s—some of which may have been 
burning themselves out anyway. 

The most startling and significant ex- 
ample of this change in underlying trends 
is the price of oil. Nothing did more to 
propel inflation ever higher during the 
1970s than the success of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries in 
raising the benchmark price of a barrel of 
crude from $1.80 in 1970 to $34 now. Be- 
sides the skyrocketing increases in retail 
prices of gasoline, the spiral helped drive 
up everything from apartment rents, 


| which are affected by fuel costs, to the 


price of food, which is hauled to super- 

markets in diesel-burning trucks. 
Eventually, however, the petro-price 

spiral reached the point at which consum- 
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| ers and industry worldwide simply would | 


| men are simply accelerating the down- 





not, or even could not, pay any more. | 
Prompted by recession, they cut back on 
usage so sharply that the world is now 
awash in surplus oil, and prices are com- 
ing down, When lines form at gasoline 
stations these days, it is not because 
of shortages but because prices have 
dropped—below $1 per gal. in Texas. 

In a desperate attempt to halt the 
drop in prices, members of OPEC gathered 
in Vienna over the weekend and an- 
nounced an agreement for a modest pro- 
duction cut of 200,000 bbl. a day to 18 mil- 
lion bbl. a day. It is the first time the 
members have agreed jointly to curtail 
output in order to stabilize prices. Never- | 
theless, a number of OPEC states are al- 
ready badly in need of cash, and will be 
sorely tempted to increase production in | 
the weeks and months ahead. 

Oil is only one of many vital commod- 
ities that underwent spectacular price in- 
creases in the 1970s. But slow growth, and 
now recession, has burst the bubble in one 
raw material after another. Copper prices, 
for example, have plunged to 76¢ per Ib. 
from 89¢ a year ago, badly burning un- 


lucky speculators in the process. 
R prime source of inflationary pain | 
and despair over much of the past 
decade. But food prices last year rose only 
4.3%, less than half the 10.1% jump in 
1980. Many economists predict that the 
increase this year will be only slightly 
larger, perhaps 5% or so. 

In part, the slowdown is the result of 
luck with the weather, which has pro- 
duced bin-busting crops for several years. 
In the 1970s, food prices often kept right 
on rising rapidly even when crops were 
huge, but that is no longer happening. 
Export demand has somewhat abated as 
good crops in many nations have bol- 
stered world supplies. Meanwhile, high 
interest rates have made it prohibitively | 
expensive for farmers to maintain large 
storage operations, and as food has been 
pushed onto the market, prices have 
slumped. Finally, says Gene Sullivan, di- 
rector of regional economics at the Feder- 
al Reserve Bank of Atanta, after years of 
having their incomes pinched by inflation 
and now recession, “consumers are more 
price discriminatory. They are not pur- 
chasing beefsteak whatever the price.” 

Inventory liquidations by business- 


ising food prices have also been a 


ward price pressure. The most striking 
examples, of course, are in the auto indus- 
try, which is now offering rebates of up to 
$2,000 on some cars to help move the ve- 
hicles off dealer lots. But businessmen of 
all sorts have begun pruning stocks. Ste- 
van Buxbaum, who runs a Los Angeles 
discount clothing store called Ideal Fash- 
ions, reports that manufacturers are call- 
ing him from as far away as New York 
City and offering clothes at prices below 
wholesale just to move the garments out 
of their plants. 

Production cutbacks will sooner or lat- 
er bring an end to the liquidations, and 
thus no economists are forecasting that in- 
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flation rates will stay as low as they now 
are. The Reagan Administration’s own of- 
ficial forecast sees the CPI rising by 7.3% 
this year, vs. an 8.9% increase in 1981 and 
a 12.4% rise in 1980. That forecast not long 
ago looked optimistic, but now is at the up- 
per end of the range of predictions being 
put forward by private economists. 
Whether inflation can be kept from 
marching right back up again in future 
years of recovery depends heavily on 
what happens to wages. In the long run, 
most economists think, prices tend to rise 
at about the rate by which labor costs ex- 
ceed productivity gains, although special 
factors, such as wild fluctuations in oil, 
food and housing prices, can cause actual 
inflation to run either above or below this 
so-called core rate for long periods. For 
the past several years, most economists 


| figured that the core rate was stuck at 9% 





to 10%, kept there by a fruitless scramble 
among workers to jack up their pay in or- 
der to catch up with past inflation. Now 
nearly all economists agree that the core 
rate is coming down, and is at present 
probably about 74% to 8%. 


o far in 1982, the Teamsters Union 
has signed a contract with major 
trucking firms providing for re- 
duced benefits and no wage increases, 
and the United Auto Workers has agreed 
with the Ford Motor Co. on a contract 
containing wage and other concessions 


| calculated to save the company $1 billion 


in labor costs over the 31-month life of 


| the contract. U.A.W. and General Mo- 





tors bargainers last week sat down to 
work out a similar deal that both sides 
hoped to have ratified by the union rank 
and file next week. On the other hand, 
economists are by no means sure that la- 
bor will continue to be so docile if unem- 
ployment stabilizes and workers are no 
longer fearful about losing their jobs. 
Probably the biggest question hang- 
ing over the future course of prices is the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board. 
During the 1970s, the Federal Reserve 
kept the money supply growing at a pace 
that aggravated inflationary trends, But 
after Paul Volcker became chairman in 
1979, he slowed the growth of money so 
sharply that interest rates eventually shot 
to near record highs even as the economy 
tipped into recession. Strong doubts per- 
sist, however, that Volcker will continue 
that course if the economy drops much 
further. Says Alan Greenspan, a non- 
Government adviser to President Rea- 
gan: “The financial markets are saying 
essentially that the Fed will in the end ac- 
commodate the budget deficits with a 
substantial growth in the money supply, 
thus abruptly putting an end to the soft- 
ening in inflation.” Volcker has repeated- 


| ly vowed that the Federal Reserve will do 


no such thing. But if he keeps money 


| tight, Government borrowing to cover the 


deficits could drive interest rates still 
higher, thus prolonging and deepening 
the recession. 
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In fact, the best and perhaps only way | ness community who have forgotten that 


for the U.S. to enjoy a noninflationary re- 
covery would be to whack down the defi- 
cit, thereby reducing borrowing pressure 
and permitting interest rates to drop. 
Reagan in recent weeks has been hearing 
pleas to lower the deficit—perhaps by 
cutting defense spending, perhaps by re- 
ducing or delaying tax cuts—from con- 
servative supporters in such organizations 
as the Business Roundtable and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. So 
far the advice seems only to annoy the 
President. In a speech to the N.A.M. last 
week, he declared, “I’ve been a little dis- 
appointed lately with some in the busi- 





feeding more dollars to Government [by 
increasing taxes] is like feeding a stray 
pup. It just follows you home and sits on 
your doorstep asking for more.” 

The U.S. has long known that a reces- 
sion will curb price increases temporarily; 
it is now learning that a deep enough re- 
cession can even begin to turn around 
deep-seated inflationary forces. But the 
nation is a long way yet from proving that 


it knows how to combine low inflation | 


with sturdy growth in production, in- 
comes and jobs. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Bernard Baumohl/New York and 
Gisela Bolte/Washington 


We ee aar 
does it make any sense for the U.S. to en- 
act a tax that might nudge the price back up 

| again just for Americans? In a rising chorus, 
. economists and energy experts everywhere have 
been answering with a deafening yes. By last 





week there were signs that Washington was be- 
ginning to listen. Proposals for levies of various 
sorts were under active examination in Con- 
gress, and top White House officials reported 
growing support for an energy-tax package 
within the Administration itself. 

The case for a federal energy tax is many- 
sided and obvious. As demand for petroleum 
has softened, drilling activity has begun to slow. 
At the same time, the 


drooping price of crude 


has reduced the lure of costly alternative energy 


projects like coal gasification and shale-oil mini 


imports 


into the U.S. market have dropped from 6.8 million bbl. to 4.8 million bbl. per 
day during the past twelve months, the slide may be simply setting the stage for a 
renewed supply squeeze, and a surge in imports, once the economy starts to grow 


Though an energy tax would help prevent foreign suppliers from regaining 
their former economic leverage over the U.S., lawmakers are beginning to see an 
even more compelling reason to enact a levy. Properly drawn, a tax would help 
close the revenue chasm in future Administration budget projections. 

Proposals fall into two main categories: boosting the federal excise tax on re- 

tail gasoline sales, now at 4¢ per gal., and enacting an import surcharge on for- 
eign oil. Increasing retail gasoline prices would surely help to hold down con- 
sumption of automotive fuel, but since gasoline is an important component in the 
Consumer Price Index, the tax would also translate directly into more inflation. 
Worse, the levy would do little to boost production of domestic crude oil and have 
no effect at all on discouraging foreign imports. 
: An import surcharge, by contrast, would encourage domestic production by 
using imported oil as a kind of lever to set a higher price for all petroleum in the 
US. market. Moreover, foreign suppliers would get no benefit from the higher 
prices since the resulting revenues would flow to the U.S. Treasury. 

First to broach the surcharge idea was David Stockman, Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, who last December proposed a $2-per-bbl. im- 


port surcharge. 


the President rejected the idea, such a tax would add 


Though 
about 5¢ per gal. to the retail price of gasoline, which has fallen by as much as 20¢ 


in some places anyway. 


Now, not only is Stockman’s import-surcharge idea being dusted off, but Ad- 


ministration officials are begi 


to think seriously of a substantially larger 


surcharge of anywhere from $5 to $10 per bbl. Such a levy would raise from $18 
billion to $36 billion annually, offsetting nearly 38% of the Administration’s pro- 
jected $96.4 billion budget deficit for next year. By cutting taxes for hard-pressed 
US. taxpayers, the President has created a budget dilemma that he can now help 
solve in effect by taxing foreign-oil suppliers instead. 
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Mexico City's Paseo de la Reforma glistens with prosperity 


Mexico’sPetroleumHangover _ 


After a spending spree, economic upset arrives 


ith sudden and bruising harshness, 

| Mexico's five-year economic joy- 
ride on the crest of rising worldwide pe- 
troleum prices has come to an end. In- 
stead of enjoying swelling financial 
reserves and broadening prosperity for 
Mexico's 72 million citizens, the govern- 
ment of President José Lopez Portillo 


| finds itself confronting a witch's brew of | 


Staggering unemployment, rising infla- 

tion and pyramiding foreign debts 
In a high-risk maneuver to boost ex- 
ports and slow the drain on the country's 
financial reserves, Lépez Portillo's fi- 
nance secretary, David Ibarra Munoz, 
last month orchestrated a 40% devalua- 
tion of the Mexican peso. Unfortunately, 
the action has done little yet to ease any of 
the economy’s underlying woes. Last 
week Mufioz resigned, to be replaced by 
Jesus Silva Herzog, a Yale-educated econ- 
omist and close friend of Miguel de la Ma- 
drid Hurtado, Lopez Portillo’s hand- 
picked presidential successor when 
nationwide elections are held in July. 
Hardest hit of all by the devaluation 

have been Mexico’s middle and lower 
classes, who have been devastated by 
the diminished ability of their pay- 
checks to buy imported goods that 
range from powdered milk to electrical 
appliances. Late last week the Secretary 
of Labor announced that all workers 
will get wage increases between 10% 
and 30% to compensate for the devalua- 
tion. Meanwhile, in an effort to prevent 
a potential price explosion from shatter- 
ing the entire economy, which is al- 
ready suffering from 30%-plus inflation, 
the government has imposed controls on 
more than 5,000 goods, ranging from 
chocolate and ham to automobiles, and 

| has closed down businesses that are not 

| complying 

About the only obvious beneficiaries 
of devaluation so far have been the Mexi- 
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can businesses that are nestled along the 
U.S. border from Tijuana to Matamoros 
They are enjoying a virtual stampede of 
U.S. consumers, who are swarming south 
from San Diego to cash in on lower prices 
resulting from a US. dollar that suddenly 
buys nearly twice as much in Mexico as it 
did a month ago. Bargains include un- 
leaded gasoline, which now sells for 87¢ 
per gal., vs. $1.50 in early February, and 
white rice, which goes for a mere 30¢ per 
Ib. By contrast, business in many big 
shopping centers on the US. side of the 
border has all but collapsed 


Der its best intentions, Mexico has | 


fallen into the same economic trap 
that ensnared Nigeria, Iran and other de- 
veloping nations that found themselves 
suddenly oil-rich in 1974. Instead of using 
its wealth to pay for a program of slow 
and steady economic development, the 
country plunged headlong into acceler- 
ated industrialization. For a while, the 
campaign produced impressive results, 
creating nearly 1 million new jobs per 
year and propelling Mexico to the rank of 
the world’s fourth largest oil producer, 
with an output of 2.7 million bbl. per day 

Yet social and economic strains soon 
began to multiply. With a birth rate of 
about 32 per 1,000 inhabitants, Mexico 
has one of the fastest-growing populations 
in the Western Hemisphere. In the rush 
toward modernization, impoverished ru- 
ral Mexicans by the millions began pour- 
ing into crowded urban centers like Mexi- 
co City and Guadalajara looking for jobs. 
This has not only turned the nation’s capi- 
tal into an environmental nightmare of 
sprawling slums and _traffic-choked 
streets, but has also put a drain on farm 
labor that has helped rock agricultural 


| Output. The country has become a chronic 


importer of such typically Mexican food 


Staples as corn and beans. 


The dark side of industrialization: slum jee in San aaa 


Reported by Laura Lépez/Mexico City 
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Inflationary pressures also began to 
boil up, pinching nonoil exports and flat- 
tening the tourist industry, the country’s 
second leading supplier of hard currency 
To keep the economy’s accounts in bal- 
ance, the government has been forced to 
turn more and more to foreign borrow- 
ings. Since 1975, foreign debts have shot 
up from $14.5 billion to $48.7 billion, and 
Mexico has surpassed Brazil to become 
the most heavily indebted developing na- 
tion on earth. Meanwhile, capital invest- 
ment has slowed and, according to unoffi- 
cial estimates, as much as half the labor 
force is not fully employed 

In an attempt to hold on to its political 
popularity as July’s election approaches, 
the government two weeks ago an- 
nounced a twelve-point program designed 
to stabilize the economy and hold down 
price increases. As President Lopez Por- 
tillo himself admitted: “If we let inflation 
get out of hand, we run the risk of un- 
leashing a class struggle in an election 
year.” 

For half a century, the Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (P.R.1.) has stifled 
true opposition and preserved its system 
of de facto one-party rule by almost auto- 
matically broadening government pro- 
grams to keep its base of support. Now the 
Mexican economy can no longer support 
such largesse. As a result, the government 


| has been driven in an election year to a 


package of unpopular, and so far largely 
ineffectual, austerity measures. Blessed as 
it is with an abundance of natural re- 
sources and an eagerness to exploit them 
for the common benefit, Mexico ought to 
have a bright economic future. But even 
the most cohesive social system is bound | 
to be tested by the sort of strains now at 
work on the country’s economy. Unless 
the government acts with wisdom and 
caution, the nation that has always hoped | 
to join the U.S. and Canada in a triumvi- 
rate of North American prosperity could 
instead find itself slipping toward the rev- 
olutionary chaos of its Central American 
neighbors —By Alexander L. Taylor il. 
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When Poland went on strike, 
CNN went to work. 





CNN (Cable News Network) has 
devoted more coverage to the crisis in 
Poland than all the other TV networks 
combined. 

Asaresult,CNN viewersnotonly 
got the strike news first, they also got 


incident and the only ones to see con- 
tinuous coverage throughout the day. 

When Prince Charles married 
Lady Di, CNN viewers saw the Royal 
Wedding the very same way the Brit- 
ish saw it: live, from the BBC. 


to watch actual Polish news- __ See for yourself why 
cassdumngtherecntmit Inthe word, tillonsof Ameriars who 
lite with English translation. CNN iS on all over the world know 
With scenes so provocative, the news. _ theycanalways find outon 


The New York Times photo- 
graphed them right off the monitor. 
When the Pope was shot, CNN 
viewers were again the first to get the 
news, the first to see videotape of the 
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CNN. Cable's most impor- 
tant network. Turn to 
CNN on your system. CINN 
Or contact your cable 
operator to get it. CABLE NEWS NETWORK 
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Winning Trade 
Japan now exports U.S. grain 


A merican automobile and consumer 
electronics companies have taken 
their lumps from Japanese competitors in 
recent years, and now it may be the turn 
of US. grain exporters. Since 1978 such 
gigantic Japanese trading houses as Mi- 
tsui & Co. (1981 sales: $70.8 billion), and 
Mitsubishi Corp. (1981 sales: $70.3 bil- 
lion), have quietly bought some two dozen 
U.S. grain elevators to store crops for ex- 
port, and now handle an estimated 10% of 
all American grain sales abroad 

The Japanese have grabbed this busi- 
ness away from traditional exporters like 
Cargill Inc. and Continental 
Grain Co, by using the high- 
volume, low-profit tactics that 
have made Japanese compa- 
nies feared and formidable 
competitors in markets every- 
where. Mitsui and Mitsubishi 
deny that they go further and 
deliberately incur losses, but 
U.S. traders insist that the 
companies in some cases do 
just that to expand their share 
of the market for American 
grain. 

Japanese merchants have had a toe- 
hold on the US. grain trade since the 
1950s, when they first set up export offices 
in West Coast port cities like San Francis- 
co and Seattle to buy foodstuffs for Japan. 
The island nation of 116 million people is 
a principal grain importer and now buys 
some $6 billion a year from the US., its 
biggest supplier. In 1973, after a grain 
shortage squeezed the worldwide market 
for soybeans, a major Japanese grain im- 
port from the U\S., the anxious Japanese 
traders began moving inland to buy di- 
rectly from farmers in an effort to secure a 
reliable source of supply. 

Mitsui, whose U.S. grain trading units 
include Gulf Coast Grain, Inc. and Unit- 
ed Grain Co., Inc., accelerated its drive 
into the U.S. market in 1978, buying eight 
grain elevators in Illinois, lowa, Missouri 
and Tennessee for $10.5 million from fi- 
nancially ailing Cook Industries. Mitsui 
beat out seven competitors by agreeing to 
the deal in just 48 hours. A year later Mi- 
tsui’s archrival, Mitsubishi's Agrex Inc., 
boosted its own U.S. grain-trade invest- 
ment by buying out Koppel Inc., the com- 
pany’s American partner, thereby becom- 
ing sole owner of a giant export elevator 
in Long Beach, Calif., along with eleva- 
tors in Salina, Kans., and Enola, Neb 
Other Japanese firms with U.S. grain- 
handling interests include Zen-Noh, a co- 
Operative that is building an $88 million 
terminal outside New Orleans 

US. farmers, who have watched grain 
prices fall sharply because of the recession 
and an overabundance of commodities, 
are generally delighted by the influx of 
| Japanese. Nebraska Wheat Grower Jake 
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| Sims figures that they have helped add 
three cents to four cents a bushel to the 
value of his crop, which currently is worth 
about $3.70 a bushel. Says he: “I don’t 
care if it’s Japanese, or Swedes, or whoev- 
er coming in. More competition means a 
better price, and we can use all the help 
we can get these days.” 

Grain companies are naturally less 
enthusiastic. Says Walter B. Saunders, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Cargill: “I can’t 
say we truly welcome more competition, 
but it does keep us on our toes.” In reality, 
US. exporters have little to complain 
about. Foreign investment in the export of 
American-grown crops is a well-estab- 
lished tradition. Indeed, among four of 
the largest merchants of American grain, 
only Cargill is entirely home-grown. Of 
the rest, Louis Dreyfus is 
French-owned, Bunge Corp 
has Dutch and Argentine 
roots, and Continental, now an 
American company, was origi- 
nally founded in Belgium . 


Kahn, inset, and Chairman McGillicuddy 


Annual Surprise 
Upbeat or offbeat? 





he corporate annual report may not 

be an art form that generally inspires 
much beyond a nod, a wink and a yawn 
But when Manufacturers Hanover Corp., 
the fourth largest financial services orga- 
nization in the nation, issued its 1981 an- 
nual report two weeks ago, the document 
contained a surprising dividend. Preced- 
ing the usual page after page of income 
and balance-sheet statistics was a sprawl- 
ing, sunnily optimistic tour d ‘horizon of 
America itself, and the author was none 
other than Magazine Journalist and Nov- 
elist EJ. Kahn Jr., 65, a highly regarded 
staff writer at The New Yorker since 1937 
The project, for which Kahn was com- 
missioned by Manufacturers Hanover 
Chairman John F. McGillicuddy, and 
paid $10,000 plus expenses by the bank, is 
certain to elicit considerable skepticism 








in some quarters. But Kahn’s commen- 


| tary is also likely to become required 


reading for any businessman or banker 
hungry for a more upbeat view of the 
world about him 

For eleven days last December, Kahn 
hit the road on a five-city swing that took 
him from the economically depressed 
Northwest to the booming Sunbelt. Said 
he of the assignment: “I hoped to find 
something to make me feel better. I was 
pretty depressed about the state of this 
country.” 

What Kahn brought back in his note- 
book was either outright wish fulfillment 
or a portrait of a whole other America, 
featuring people far more buoyant and 
bullish than would seem possible in the 
midst of a deepening recession. In Pitts- 
burgh Kahn found unemployment, to be 
sure, but also a labor force with half again 
as many white-collar workers as blue, an 
economic fact of life that has helped to 
cushion the deepening industry-wide 
slump in steel orders, In Houston (“. . . the 
only place on earth where I have heard 
‘trillion’ used in casual conversation . . .”’) 
he learned that there are more branches of 
foreign banks than in any other US. city 
except New York. In Fresno, Calif., he 
found a county as agriculturally produc- 
live as many entire countries (“ 5,500 
tons of figs, 40,000 tons of black olives, 
175,000 tons of peaches. . .””). Not surpris- 
ingly, in Kahn’s 3,500-word essay, the last 
word is “Wow!” 


Ss“ breathlessly gee-whiz reportage | 
will inevitably strike many people as 
decidedly off-key in a time of economic 
uncertainty and strife. A poll conducted 
for TIME by Yankelovich, Skelly and 
White Inc. reported in December that 
among other disappointments, Ameri- 
cans by and large feel worse off today 
than they did a year ago. Nor will Kahn’s | 
profile win awards for methodology. Not | 
one of the dozen or so “typical” Ameri- 
cans was quoted, say, while shuffling 
along an unemployment line. And some 
readers may quarrel with the Panglossian 
assessment of the California raisin farmer 
who beams: “We're bound to end up way | 
ahead of where we were before.” 

If nothing else, the account undoubt- 
edly reflects Manufacturers Hanover’s 
own happy circumstances. With more 
than 700 offices in 32 states, the bank’s 
net income in 1981 rose 10.3% over 1980 
levels, and total loans jumped 23.1% 
Such financial clout gives the bank plenty 
of muscle to continue Chairman McGilli- 
cuddy’s drive to expand overseas opera- 
tions while remaining a dominant domes- 
tic force in traditional banking services as 
well as leasing, mortgage banking, factor- 
ing and consumer finance. Whether 
Kahn's contribution amounts to public 
relations puffery or not, many business- 
men will doubtless be charmed by an 
“other America” that smiles through eco- 
nomic adversity. But apparently it took a 
novelist like Kahn to ferret out the facts. 
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‘Off the Wall 


Japing capitalism’s chronicle 





“Wy: are pleased to announce a 
change in management,” intones 
a somber-looking display advertisement. 
But behind the familiar type and layout 
style is not the characteristically purpose- 
ful lineup of executives in a boardroom. 
Instead, a body in a business suit crashes 
out through a skyscraper window. 

Welcome to Off the Wall 








| at. Among the funnier send-ups: a dead- 


pan report on a failed takeover bid by the 
Mobil Corp., this time for Bill’s Hoagie 
Stop; a slice-of-life jape about the current 
fascination with economic jargon, depict- 
ing a scatological barroom brawl over 
monopsony, diminishing rates of trans- 
formation, and the Laffer Curve 

About 40 writers contributed to the 
project, including such notables as Com- 
mentator Jeff Greenfield of CBS, Novelist 
Cyra McFadden and Business Reporters 
Andrew Tobias and Chris Welles. Every 








Street Journal, a wickedly effec- | [ 
tive parody of the US.’s leading 
business newspaper. Modeled af- 
ter a 1980 send-up of the New 
York Times, (called Not the New 
York Times) and put together by 
former National Lampoon Editor 
Tony Hendra, along with a cote- 
rie of co-editors, mostly recent 
graduates of the University of 


OFF THE WALL | STREET JOURNAL. = 





Chicago, Off the Wall Street Jour- 
nal will go on sale April | with an 
initial press run of 500,000 copies. The 24- 
page broadsheet will be distributed by 
Warner Publisher Services to newsstands 
in 75 cities and to retail outlets including 
the 780-store Waldenbooks and 600- 
store B. Dalton chains. 

At$2acopy, Offthe Wall Street Jour- 
nal is a worthwhile investment for any- 
one who thinks that the state of the 

American economy is something to laugh 


Front-page stories from a wickedly effective parody : 


story was read by a lawyer, but the editors 
are seeking $1 million worth of libel in- 





surance. Thus far, there has been no pro- | 


test from the chief target of the gibes, the 
Journal itself, perhaps because the paper 
is inured to annual imitation by The Bawl 
Street Journal, produced by the financial 
community’s Bond Club of New York 
Much fun is had with the bucket-thump- 


ing editorial-page style of the Journal's 
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editor, Robert Bartley; one editorial 
works itself into a frenzy and gradually 
goes crazy, with the print getting bigger 
and bigger until the sentences finally col- 
lapse into incoherence 
Though Off the Wall by and large 
treats the Journal with respect, some 
harsher thrusts are directed at the paper's 
supposedly smug and selfish readers. One 
story reports that market forces have di- 
verted distribution of a drug that will cure 
leprosy to use instead in treating tennis 
elbow. The jokes range from the incisive 
_ to the tasteless, and even the rac- 
ist and anti-Semitic. An Op-Ed 
column headlined COLORED PEO- 
PLE MUST SUFFER TO PROSPER is 
signed “Thomas Soweto,” deftly 
mocking the free-market views of | 
Thomas Sowell, a conservative | 
black economist who contends | 
that racism is not the major cause 
| of economic deprivation for 
blacks. Help-wanted ads have ex- 
ecutives soliciting young male 
protégés and “preteen women.” 
According to Robert Vare, one of the | 
project’s editors, a key objective was to 
bring a chuckle or two to businessmen be- 
cause “people in the financial community 
need a laugh so badly.” If anyone misses 
the joke, Hendra is planning a future par- 
ody of a document so familiar that it can 
be found in just about every hotel room in 
the country: Not the Bible, to be published 
by Ballantine Books this autumn Ww 





jor a thousand years, the Thames 
has colored the flow of English 
life. With flood and pestilence 
tranquility and beauty. 

Let a river carry you through 
images of warriors and swan 
keepers, picnics and pageantry. 
From the days of blood, sweat. and 
tears to Englands finest hour. 

Watch The Thames—the last 
of this seasons new National 
Geographic Specials—and joumey 
with us through a panorama of 
English lore, legend, and ceremony. 

Produced by the National 
Geographic Society and WQED 
Pittsburgh, the award-winning 
National Geographic Specials 
continue to be one of Public Tele- 
visions most popular series. And 
for the seventh consec cutive year 


theyre under- po 
@ Gulf) 


written by Gulf 
Oil Corporation.§ 

GULF OIL CORPORATION 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
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PARTNERS: IN: DISCOVERY 








Answers to the 
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most asked questions about cigarettes. 


“Advertising certainly is not the culprit.” That's how a Director of 
the U.S. Office on Smoking & Health answered the question. 

If advertising doesn't cause kids to smoke, what does? 

There are no pat answers. Research by experts indicates peer 
pressure is important, as well as many other complex psychologi- 
cal, cultural, and socioeconomic factors. There may be as many 
reasons why as there are kids who do. 

While cigarette industry sales are increasing, fewer teenagers 
are smoking. For example, the American Cancer Society reports 
that among young women, smoking has decreased 17 percent 
since 1974. 

We think that's good because we don't think kids should 
smoke. Smoking is an adult custom based on mature and informed 
judgment. That's right, adults, not children. 

If you'd like more information, write for our booklet, “Answers 
to the most asked questions about cigarettes.” Address: The 
Tobacco Institute, Suite 831, 1875 Eye Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

We offer it in the belief that full and free dis- 
cussion of these important public issues is in the [I =-ea" 
public interest. 

And that in matters of adult social customs, the 
vast majority of fair-minded Americans honor 
individual freedom of choice. 





WEIGH BOTH SIDES 
BEFORE YOU TAKE SIDES. 


The Tobacco Institute 
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Baseball Springs Eternal 





After a mean season, soft sights and sweet sounds of renewal 
na fresh Florida day in Winter Ha- 


Oo; (one of God's waiting rooms), 
where the old gray heads in the grand- 
stand seem to go back to Abner Double- 
day, baseball has gone back to baseball. 
Last season was interrupted for 50 games 
by shrill lawyers and labor leaders, and 


the grace note of laughter never quite re- | 


turned. Some wondered if it ever would, 


| sioner Bowie Kuhn, whom some of the 


But the talk this spring is once again of | 


hopeful rookies and aging veterans, an 
endless line streaming in and straggling 
out. Born hitters who can do it all and hurt 
you in a lot of ways. Stylish lefthanders 
who throw aspirin tablets and wear CAN'T 
MISS tags if they stay out of the hitters’ 
wheelhouses. Joy is back in Mudville. 

Sparky Anderson is hitting fungoes. 
“They've forgiven us,” marvels the De- 
troit manager. “Baseball has to be the 
luckiest business in the world. Whatever 
we do to louse it up, we can’t.” Johnny 
Pesky is chewing tobacco. Everything 
Sparky says, the wry-necked coach of the 
Boston Red Sox endorses with a streamer 
and a splat. “Baseball,” Sparky says, “is 
bigger than the people running it.” 

In a nook around the corner from 
right field, Mark (“the Bird”) Fidrych is 
warming up. What is more poignant than 
a bird with a lame wing—who was once 
Rookie of the Year? Fidrych is 27 years 
old and in the fifth year of his comeback 
He won 19 games for Detroit in 1976 talk- 
ing to the ball, but last season Mark 
mopped up in the minor leagues talking to 
himself. The Tigers finally gave up on 
him, and now the Red Sox are having a 
look. Close up, it is hard to feel too sad be- 
cause he appears so happy. “As soon as I 
get the uniform on, I'm happy,” Fidrych 
says. “Getting dirty, you know. Being a 
kid again. I love it. Oh, I'm still a free spir- 
it. You won't see me lose that.” And, at 
least on this day, he experiences no pain 

The swift rise and fall of Fidrych puts 
some in mind of Mexican Phenomenon 
Fernando Valenzuela, provider of about 
the only sweet note last season and about 
the only discordant one now. But even 
Fernando’s holdout with Los Angeles has 
been kept a fairly light quarrel. Says 
Dodger Manager Tommy Lasorda: “All 
last year we tried to teach him English, 
and the only word he learned was ‘mil- 


lion.’ ” Softer, Lasorda says: “He was a | 


big hero last year, but people are begin- 
ning to turn on him. It could hurt him.” 
Fans never stop being awed and ap- 
palled by sports’ high finances. (Cincin- 
nati has surrendered its outfield in foro to 
New York—Ken Griffey and Dave Col- 
lins to the Yankees, George Foster to the 
Mets—for contracts amounting to more 
than $20 million.) But they are growing 
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used to grand sums, not to mention out- 
landish arbitrations. Mike Flanagan, the 
Baltimore pitcher, submitted a figure of 
$485,000 and then found out that the Ori- 
oles’ recommendation to the arbitrator 
was $500,000. Deferring to their superior 
judgment, Mike instantly gave in 

Belittled and beleaguered Commis- 


owners would like to drum out of the job, 
says that three-quarters of the teams are 
reporting increased ticket sales, and there 
is no cause to doubt it. Even when it isn't, 
a baseball game seems a bargain—a bar- 
gain for the heart. 

Approaching prosperity in a refresh- 
ing way, Free-Agent Pitcher John Denny 
turned down the richest offer tendered 
him, that of the Yankees, in favor of 
Cleveland's. He said George Steinbrenner 
made him nervous. Think of it: less mon- 
ey and Cleveland. It is a nice counterpoint 
to the unfeeling explanation Reggie Jack- 
son gave for choosing the California An- 
gels over the Orioles: “The only trouble 
with Baltimore is it’s in Baltimore.” 
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San Diego Padres stretching against the fence and 








he Orioles will have to try to get along 

without him and, after this year, with- 
out Manager Earl Weaver. Baseball's 
Rumpelstiltskin swears he is retiring to 
his tomato plants “unless the stock mar- 
ket crashes.” Others who may not be 
around much longer and are worth mak- 
ing a memory of include Willie Stargell of 
the Pirates, Joe Morgan of the Giants and 
Carl Yastrzemski of the Red Sox. More 
than a year between homers, Stargell has 
announced this will be all. “It's been a 
banquet,” says Pops, smacking his lips 
“I'm on the dessert.” Hoping for just three 
more victories to make an even 300, 43- 
year-old Gaylord Perry, alleged dispenser 
of an unhygienic spitball, is with the Mar- 
iners in dry Tempe, Ariz., drooling to get 
to Seattle. “The thing about Perry,” com- 
plains Oakland Manager Billy Martin, “is 
he’s so quick-dissolving.” | 

About their age, but in his own class, 
Philadelphia's eternal equinox Pete Rose 
led both leagues in hits a year ago and 
says, “I’m looking to do it again.” With 
3,697 hits in 19 seasons, he stands 494 be- 
low Ty Cobb’s major league record, or 2 
years away even by his standards. When 
Rose arrived at Clearwater, Fla., with a 
creaky back, walking like one of its citi- 
zens, doubts were raised about whether 
he would last. Rose’s injury was suffered 
in a tennis match with his agent, so Va- 
lenzuela’s agent hasn't caused the only 
pain this spring. Pete sighs. “I asked the 
doctor, ‘Can I start saying it’s my side?” 
Nobody ever says you got a bad side from 
old age.” Rose will lightly note his 41st 





Rookie Davis, above, and Veteran Yastrzemski 
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birthday the second week of the season 

If he breaks Cobb’s record, it will 
probably be with a Japanese bat. Japa- 
nese gloves and shoes have proliferated 
around the majors, but as yet only Pete 
goes to the plate with a chopstick. He has 
an endorsement deal. “People driving 
Toyotas and Datsuns have been blaming 
me for the recession,” says Rose, who has 
a happy sense of mischief, “but the leather 
for the Japanese gloves comes from Texas 
and the wood for the Japanese bats comes 
from Louisville.” 

The baseballs come from Haiti, and 


the covers have not been made of horse- . 


hide for years (they are cowhide now) 
So it is somehow nice to know that the 
bats are still bolts of mountain ash. Prog- 
ress is one thing (Chicago heretics are 
talking about putting lights in Wrigley 
Field), but a van marked MIZUNO has 
been touring the camps and delighting 
the players with experimental microwave 
gadgetry; for example, battery-powered 
catchers’ mitts and pitchers’ gloves for 
push-button signaling of fastballs, curves, 
sliders and fork balls. No more flashing 
fingers self-consciously to pitchers who 
are publicly cold to every suggestion. 
Some gloves calculate the speed of the 
pitch. Perry should hope none of them 
register relative humidity 

In spring training, the essential word 
has always been “spring.” It is more a 
time of year than a program of exercise, 
and a state of mind more than a geo- 
graphic location. Spring training may be 
more for the fans than the players. Except 
for the pitchers, whose coddled arms must 
be toned gradually, a couple of weeks’ 
preparation would be ample. Managers 
need no more time than that to make up 
their minds about the rosters—not infre- 
quently made up going in. All of this was 
proved in 1976 when an owners’ lockout 
of three weeks had no great effect on the 
quality of training—just on the quality of 
spring 

Spring is for romance, new beginnings 





state of mind 


and warm weather on the way. Also for 
young men with high numbers on their 
backs, signaling at least another year of 
seasoning, until eventually, like Cal Rip- 
ken Jr. and Chili Davis, they are ready for 
the big club. Cal Ripken Sr. is the Balti- 
more third-base coach, and now Cal Jr., 
his father’s happy bonus for 25 wears of 
Oriole service, is the new starting third 
baseman. Chili Davis. a rookie San Fran- 
cisco outfielder, is as necessary to the 
Giants as he is to spring 
He's the New Willie Mays 
—By Tom Callahan 





Yahoo! Yagoo! 


hile American fans get ready for 

the 111th season of pro baseball, 
fans in South Korea eagerly await the 
start of No. |, their very first season. In 
the Land of the Morning Calm, base- 
ball is called yagoo, and since mission- 
aries brought the game, nearly 70 years 
ago, it has become an avidly followed 
amateur sport. Playoffs among the | 
country’s 52 high school teams are so 
popular that they are televised during | 
hours of low electrical! demand so that 
the games will not cause brownouts. 
But somehow no one ever put together 
a pro league until this year. It will begin 
with six teams supported by large in- 
dustrial companies. Though the season 
does not start until this week, yagoo 
players have been feted at emotional 
preseason rallies attended by hundreds 
of fans. Players, whe have yet to hit 
their first “goodbye” (South Korean for 
a game-ending home run), are already 
treated as matinee idcls. Some fans are 
dreaming even now that in ten years 
South Korea will be ready to challenge 
the USS. in a real yagoo World Series. | 
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Using an ordinary prone, 
IBM's Audio Distribution 


System lets you keep in touch 


The anatol ny with your office wherever you 


travel. It records your voice, 


of an office system. stores it and delivers the 


he 


message whenever, and to 
whomever: you choose. 










We've studied the bend of 
your elbow to determine the 
angles at which it is most 

comfortable. Our typewriter 
and workstation keyboards 
are designed accordingly. 





The IBM Displaywriter 
System has a built-in 50,000 
word dictionary that can 

highlight typos and simplify 
revisions. 


With IBM's color terminal 
you can make pie charts, 
plot graphs, and spot 
trends in seven different 
colors. 


The heart of any office is people. 

So, as more people spend more time at word processors and 
computer terminals, it’s not only important that our products work 
well with each other. They must work well with people, too. 

That’s why we’re so concerned about what we call “human 
factors” in designing our office systems to match the way you’re 
designed. 





The IBM 6670 


You won't get in ele 

: Distributor lets you 
over your read | send documents 
with the IBM 5520. electronically — across 
It performs a full the street or around Advanced office system 
range of office the world—so features in IBM’s 8100 can 
applications, important information help make data and text 
including electronic arrives on time. distribution fast and easy. 









mail. No more 


l And that helps everyone 
drowning in paper. 


get things done on 
schedule. 


The backbone of any 
office system starts 
with your lower back. 
So we make IBM 
Synergetix™ chairs 
that adjust to support 
it, reducing strain 
and fatigue. 


You can adjust them to suit yourself. That makes you more 
productive simply because the office system you work with is easier 
to live with. 

With more than 40) years of experience, no one is more com- 
mitted to the office than we are— where it is now and where it will be. 

Where will you be? === = =* 





Landscape with the Ruins of the Castle of Egmond 


Hilly Landscape with a Great Oak Tree and a Grain Field 





Art 


Opening a Path to Natural Vision 


A unique retrospective of Ruisdael at the Fogg 


t san Ice Age coming for American mu- 
seums? Considering the cutbacks in 
Government cultural funding, the inflated 
art prices and the spiraling administrative 
costs, some pessimists would say yes, and 
in the past few weeks they have pointed to 
the Fogg Art Museum for evidence. The 
Fogg, attached to Harvard in Cambridge, 
Mass., is beyond doubt the most distin- 
guished university collection in the U.S. Its 
building is also one of the most outmoded, 
and in 1981 Harvard announced that 
James Stirling, England's leading archi- 
tect, would design an addition to it. But 
early last February, with $21.5 million 
raised, Harvard President Derek Bok de- 
cided to scrap the whole project, citing 
risks of construction cost overruns and 
fears that the new museum would be too 
expensive lo maintain 
Amid general confusion 
and doubt, Bok agreed to 
back off, provided do- 
nors could come up with 
$3 million more by mid- 
March and a further $3 
million during the next 
three years. By last week, 
the Fogg’s supporters 
had pledged the addi- 
tional money, and Stir- 
ling’s needed building 
will now be built after all 

Meanwhile the 
show in the existing Fogg 
continued to prove the 
worth of the museum. It 
is a retrospective—im- 
probably enough, the 
only one ever held—of 
56 paintings by Jacob 
van Ruisdacl. who was 


by general consent the greatest landscape 
painter to live in 17th century Holland. It 
will not go elsewhere in the U.S., soanyone 
with a serious interest in the art of land- 
scape should get to the Fogg before April 
11. We see Ruisdael entire, for the first and 
perhaps the last time. The man, however, 
disappears behind the work. Little is 
known of his life, except that he was the 


son of a mediocre painter, was baptized as, 


an adult into the Reformed Church and 
was a sick man. He lived from 1628 to 
1682. Nobody wrote about him or painted 
his portrait. Of his tastes, ambitions, fears 
and character, we know nothing 

Yet this shadowy creature changed 
some of the history of European art 
There was landscape before Ruisdael and 
landscape after him; his vision exerted a 





subtle, intrusive pressure on Dutch, 
French and English painters well into the 
19th century. The idea that landscape did 
not have to be “moralized” as allegory or | 
treated merely as a background to royal | 
portraits or Crucifixions—that it could be 
seen and loved for its own sake, as the re- | 
pository of unburnished natural truth— 
was widely confirmed by Ruisdael’s 
work 

Many of his best pictures were hung 
in England. Gainsborough copied his 
gnarled-oak thickets; Turner's early ma- 
rine paintings were done under the partial 
spell of Ruisdael’s sea pieces, his slim par- 
allelograms of rusty sail leaning on the 
wind-chopped estuary. Most of all, John 
Constable was inspired by his sense of na- 
ture seen fresh, without evident conven- 
tion: the patches of scudding sunlight on 
wheat fields, the broken are of g rainbow, 
the painterly delight in filling three-quar- 
ters of a canvas with high piling clouds. 
Time and again, one sees images in Con- | 
stable that might have been lifted straight 
from Ruisdael. Hadleigh 


| 
| 
| 








Castle, 1829, with its tall 
split tower and ruins be- 
hind, virtually repeats 
the motif of Ruisdael’s 
melancholy Landscape 
with the Ruins of the 
Castle of Egmond, paint- 
ed 170 years before 
If this exhibition is 
not so much an epipha- 
ny as the great 1976 
Constable show in Lon- 
don, the reason is that 
impressionism taught us 
| to put light, more than 
anything else, in land- 
| scape; Constable’s sur- 
face, dewed with points 
of white and radiantly 





Proposed Stirling addition, left, and present building 
Amid funding confusion, the current show demonstrates the museum's worth 





matinal, seems “truer” 
than Ruisdael’s. We no 
longer want meadows to 
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have, as some English academician is sup- 
posed to have said, the color of an old vio- 
lin. But if one views Ruisdael’s work 


is easier to understand how original he 
really was—how inventive in form, how 
specific in vision. 

Ruisdael was not an on-the-spot 
painter. His landscapes are “composites,” 
made up in the studio from sketches, 
memory and imagination; there is no 
finding the spot where Ruisdael “really” 
stood on the shore of the IJ. Some places 
he painted without seeing them at all. The 
Dutch market, in the late 1650s, had a 
vogue for Scandinavian waterfalls; Ruis- 
dael obligingly painted about a hundred 
of them, undeterred by the fact that he 
had never been north of Holland. His 
Haarlempjes, or “Views of Haarlem,” 
were also bread and butter; their usual 
format is one of the best-loved images of 
Dutch landscape—a wide, flat horizon, 
punctuated by a church tower, over- 
whelmed by blowing clouds and permeat- 
ed by Ruisdael’s mild northern light. 
They repeat themselves, but a man has a 
right to his own clichés—up to a point. 

Ruisdael’s work bears traces of many 
older attitudes. The impossible God’s-eye 
view of a remote earth from above, as 
done by 16th century artists from Alt- 
dorfer to Leonardo, was echoed by Ruis- 
dael in a small panorama of Amsterdam 
seen from the scaffolding of the unfin- 
ished New Town Hall. He also made his 
homages to the landscape of symbols. The 
most spectacular paysage moralisé in his 
work was the motif for two versions of The 
Jewish Cemetery, circa 1655. This gloomy 
landscape pullulates with symbols: the 
broken tree over the dark brook, suggest- 
ing a bridge across the Styx; the wan rain- 
bow; the ruins, the air of desolation, tran- 
sience and decay; and the crystalline, 
stony geometry of the tombs. Their purity 
interested Goethe, who would later design 
an abstract memorial for himself. “Even 
in their ruined state,” he declared, Ruis- 
dael’s monuments “point to a past beyond 
the past; they are tombs of themselves,” 
abstractions of an abstraction. 








uisdael’s most popular paintings, 

however, have always tended to be 
the ones of “natural vision”: the vast 
pearly expanses of flat Dutch land, richly 
differentiated in light and shadow; and 
the woodland scenes. Without straining 
for effect, he hit the exact note over and 
over again. Even a self-conscious device, 
like the ocher scar on the old oak that an- 
chors the radiating composition of Hilly 
Landscape with a Great Oak Tree and a 
Grain Field, circa 1654, is perfectly assim- 
ilated to the other elements of the paint- 
ing. Such a canvas is pure Ruisdael: the 
precise eye for detail, the loving descrip- 
tion of foliage, grass and bark that never 
degenerates into mere fact hunting; the 
hard-won density of tonal structure, the 
blessings of silvery light dropping from 





against the conventions of his own day, it 


The Pay-What-You-Can Plan 


Nonpublic schools experiment with negotiated tuitions 
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ike many other parochial schools, 

Bishop McNamara, a small Roman 
Catholic high school in Kankakee, III, 
found itself in a fiscal predicament. Com- 
munity unemployment had reached 13%, 
and working-class parents could no long- 
er afford the school’s $850 yearly tuition. 
Enrollment had dropped steadily for a de- 
cade. The full tuition fell far short of 
the school’s cost per pupil (estimated at 
$1,400 a year), but no increase was possi- 
ble. Then school officials decided to try a 
new tactic: negotiating tuition. 

Parents met last spring with adminis- 
trators and volunteers to work out how 





much of the $1,400 cost they could afford. 
Those who were able paid the full 
amount; the rest pledged what they could. 
Says the Rev. Irwin Savella, Bishop Mc- 
Namara’s principal: “We didn’t ask to see 
their IRS forms. We never said, ‘We hear 
you have a new car.’ ” The only paper- 
work was a simple tuition form with 
name, address, number of children in 
school—and a monetary pledge. Surpris- 
ingly perhaps, the plan worked. Fresh- 
man enrollment for the current year in- 
creased 56%, from 128 to 200 students, 
partly because parents who were discour- 
aged by a fixed tuition were enticed by the 
new flexibility. With 12% of parents pay- 
ing the full cost, tuition revenue rose by al- 
most 20%, enabling Bishop McNamara to 
accept students paying little or nothing. 
Last week parents returned to Bishop 
McNamara’s gym to negotiate for a sec- 
ond year. The sessions were 20-minute 
low-key talks at folding card tables. Says 
Savella: “It’s kind of like hearing confes- 
sion, except this is a business transac- 
tion.” Negotiator Jack Pucell talked to 
one couple who had been ashamed of be- 
ing unable to pay anything last year. Says 
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the sky. One can enter these pastures. 
Through them, the path to realism is seen 
to open. —By Robert Hughes 








he: “He’s finally landed a job, and al- 
though he has had it only three months, 
they insist on paying the full cost.’ Anoth- 
er family installed a wood stove to cut util- 
ity bills so that they could pay more tu- 
ition. Says Savella: “Negotiated tuition 
generates a level of commitment we could 
never get with fixed tuition.” At week’s 
end parents had pledged more than 
$600,000, for an increase of 10% over this 
year’s total. 

Most schools experimenting with ne- 
gotiation so far are parochial. In Albany, 
“fair share” plans at 34 Catholic schools 
have boosted tuition revenues as much as 
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15% per year. In Denver, where 30 Cath- 
olic elementary and high schools have 
been negotiating tuition for four years, 
school revenues from tuition are up 21%. 
A similar method has also worked for 
New York City’s independent Manhattan 
Country School, which is far more expen- 
sive but where 44% of the students are 
members of minority groups. In what the 
school calls a tithe, well-to-do families 
pay 10% of their income up to a maxi- 
mum of $4,700, while poor families pay 
much less. 

Negotiated tuition has its detractors. 
Says Farmer Gene Wilkey, who has two 
children enrolled at Bishop McNamara: 
“I know there are some people paying 
nothing who can afford to pay, and I don’t 
like it.” A model for the program, Marian 
High School in Mishewaka, Ind., is floun- 
dering. Last year more than 50% of the 
parents pledged tuitions of less than $800, 
even though the total cost of educating 
each student is $1,500. Bishop McNa- 
mara, however, is prespering: while many 
public schools are abolishing extracurric- 
ular activities, it is planning to construct a 
new gymnasium. a 
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Cinema 


Pryor’s Back—Twice as Funny 
Bold, black and hilarious, he is Hollywood’s biggest hit 


a nigger, preach!” Out of the 
darkness the voice rose—young, 
proud, urgent, female and black. It was 
an exhortation that might have been ad- 
dressed to the spellbinding pastor of a 
Harlem storefront church, or to a Black 
Panther stopping pedestrian traffic on a 
street corner in Oakland, or to an ardent 
buck accelerating into passion on 
an apartment-house roof in Atlan- 
ta. As it happens, the voice came 
from the back of a theater auditori- 
um in Long Beach, Calif. It was 
shouted to the man onstage, who 
could lay claim to being all those 
people: minister to the oppressed, 
political agitator, champion wom- 
anizer. The Hollywood moguls 
may think of Richard Pryor, 41, 
simply as the hottest black movie 
star ever. But to millions of his 
fans, black and white, this self-de- 
scribed nigger is preaching The 
Word—four-lettered, furious and 
achingly funny 

In a troubled period for movies, 
when attendance is slipping and 
not even the presence of Burt Reyn- 
olds or Clint Eastwood can guaran- 
tee box office gold, Richard Pryor is 
the one actor whose name spells 
HIT. Stir Crazy, the comedy in 
which he co-starred with Gene 
Wilder as a bumbling convict, was 
the No. 3 moneymaking movie of 
1981 and, except for National Lam- 
poon's Animal House, the most suc- 
cessful comedy in industry history 
Pryor’s other 1981 film, the sugar- 
and-spice Bustin’ Loose, was also a 
moneymaker, establishing him as 
the only star to have two films in the 
year’s top 20. And so it goes and 
grows. His first monologue film, 
Richard Pryor Live in Concert—the one 
recorded in Long Beach in 1978—sur- 
prised everyone and earned $20 million 
The success of that film's current sequel, 
Richard Pryor Live on the Sunset Strip, is 
no surprise at all. Since its release on 
March 12, it has demolished the more ex- 
pensive competition, pulling in $8 million 
its first weekend. Next week moviegoers 
will be able to see yet another facet of Pry- 
or when Some Kind of Hero opens. In it he 
plays the seriocomic role of a Viet Nam 
vet who tries to adjust to the apathy and 
red tape he finds back home 

Popularity is one measure of a per- 
former's achievement, but in this case it is 
the least compelling. Pryor is not a flash, a 
freak, even 2 one-man trend; he is the 
soaring demon angel of movies, concerts 
and Grammy-winning albums. As a com- 
edy monologuist, Pryor is without peer 
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Drawing his material from the black hole 
of ghetto life and death, Pryor uses his dra- 
matic power to magnetize his listeners 
into the fire-flash fear of the moment— 
even as his skewed comic perspective of- 
fers distance, safety, reassurance. As a 
straight actor, he has the uncanny knack 
of educing raw emotions from himself and 


Pryor exorcises his demons in On the Sunset Strip 
“Ten million mothers freebase—and | blow up!” 


his audience. Vulnerability, untempered 
rage, urchin craftiness, a rough dignity— 
all these moods seem to seep through him 
In fact, the two Richard Pryors, kamikaze 
comic and sensitive actor, are overlap- 
ping parts of the same intricate talent. If 
the fates are color- 
blind, they will start 
engraving his name on 
next year’s Oscar for 
his performance as 
that most exasperat- 
ing, charming, contra- 
dictory of humans— 
Richard Pryor—in 
Live on the Sunset 
Strip. In craft as well as 
celebrity, Pryor is not 
merely hot: he is, as 
Variety has character- 
ized him, “incendiary.” 











Fire metaphors are ghoulishly appro- 
priate for a man who, in June 1980, was 
lucky to be alive with third-degree burns 


over much of his body. Even so, fire im- 
ages would be in consummate bad taste if 


1) Pryor thought there were such a thing 


as bad taste, and 2) he had not used a rec- 


itation of the event and its aftermath as 
the climax of Sunset Strip. In the days af- 
ter Pryor was found in shock a few blocks 
from his Northridge, Calif., home, his at- 
torney declared that he had accidentally 
ignited a glass of rum with a butane 
lighter. Few believed it. Stories from the 
rumor mill are darker and more 
credible for a man who had made 
habitual use of cocaine part of his 
Onstage act. They said that Pryor 
had been “freebasing”’—mixing 
coke with ether to produce a more 
concentrated substance, a high 
with a mule kick—when the ether 
exploded 


mazingly, Pryor pulled 

through; within two months he 
was telling Barbara Walters and a 
national TV audience how he had 
died and been born again. More 
amazingly, and even more typical- 
ly, he was able to focus the laser of 
his art on this suicidal immolation 
“Before I go to bed,” he tells his 
Sunset Strip audience with a 
straight face and in the voice of ag- 
grieved reason, “I like to have some 
milk and cookies. This night I had 
some low-fat milk, and I mixed it 
with some pasteurized, and I dipped 
the cookie in, and Then comes 
the confession: “Ten million moth- 
ers freebase—and / blow up!" And 
then, the memory of his favorite 
coke pipe, talking soothing self-de- 
struction to him: “Me ‘n’ you're just 
gonna hang out in this room togeth- 
er. Weil talk it out.” And the futile 
attempts of friends like Actor Jim 
Brown, and even some of his drug 
suppliers, to save him from his hab- 
it. And of the accident, and his anguished 
scamper across the lawns of Northridge 
“I did the 100-yard dash in four-point- 
three.” And his admission to the hospi- 
tal—"I was all steam and smoke”—and 
his excruciatingly painful recovery 

And finally but 
it would not be proper 
to reveal Pryor’s punch 
line to the grim joke 
life played on him; and 
there are words best 
left to R-rated movies 
Pryor uses them all, re- 
lentlessly and with rel- 
ish. For him—as for 
Lenny Bruce, the pio- 
neer of Savonarola sat- 
ire, and Pryor’s only 
true antecedent—pro- 
fanity serves to give 
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both a salty rhythm to his sentences and a 
Joy Buzzer shock to his more refeened lis- 
teners. It remains for his fearless comic 
acuity to tell him precisely how much gut- 
ter imagery his audience can take. As box 
office returns show, more and more mov- 
iegoers are taking him in huge, healthy 
doses. Pryor has always been big with the 
hip and in Harlem. Now he knows his 
comedy can play in Peoria. 

In fact, Pryor was playing in Peo- 
ria—on the streets of that central Illinois 
city—from the time he was born there 
in 1940. Like many other comedians, 
Richie was the little kid with the big 
sassy mouth in a tough neighborhood. 
Pryor has minted much comic revenue 
from images of his youth: the whorehouse 
his grandmother ran, his father’s satyric 
appetite, his own early awakening to the 


pleasures of the flesh, the sniper fire of 


racism. Some of this currency is counter- 


feit (his family, as he says in Sunset Strip, 
was not poor), but all is dross for his al- 
chemist’s mind. 

At his best, Pryor is still the naughty 
little boy, acting mean to mask the raging 
fear in his eyes, transforming everyday 
existence into a dangerous and beautiful 
night world. People, animals, things talk 
to him—talk through him. In his two con- 
cert films, this profane Pentecostalist 
speaks in tongues of bad black dudes, 
whining white liberals, Mafia hitmen and 
a stuttering Chinese. He conjures a me- 
nagerie of horny monkeys, a neurotic Do- 
berman, a scared and suspicious deer, a 
killer rabbit, two suave malamutes in 
need of an exorcist. Physical pain is a 
constant—and chatty—companion. It 
may visit him as a sharp twinge while he 
jogs, and speak in the argot of an officious 
tax accountant: “Hello! I'll be messin’ 
with you the next hour or so. I'll be mov- 
ing from side to side, down your groin and 
up your ass. When you drop dead, I will 
stop.” Onstage, Pryor re-creates his 1977 
heart attack, and now pain arrives as an 
all-business mugger: “Don’t breathe. Was 
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you tryin’ to talk to God behind my | and shot a car full of holes with a .357 
back?” Sometimes the pain turns to fear, | magnum—this is a soul who seems des- 


and his mind tells his body: “Run!” 

“Run!"—a strangulated scream that 
sends his body shivering like a savvy 
Stepin Fetchit—set the tone for the movie 
roles that, gradually, made Pryor a star. 
He had appeared in halfa dozen parts be- 
fore winning an Oscar nomination for his 
performance as the piano player in Lady 
Sings the Blues (1972). Silver Streak, 
which his presence enlivened into the sur- 
prise hit of 1977, was his 15th film; Stir 
Crazy was his 25th. Compromise was the 
dues paid on this long climb—minimal 
roles in marginal movies—but from it 
emerged a Richard Pryor the movie audi- 
ence found ingratiating, droll, poignant, 
even cute. 


Many of these parts offered Pryor | 
nothing more than the chance to outshine | 


his material. And when he was powerful 


‘ 


enough to control his films, the results 
were mixed. Bustin’ Loose is too sham- 
blingly agreeable, with its easy gags and 
its busload of orphans. Even Some Kind 
of Hero, despite its street slang and high 
ambitions, is standard stuff; it swings 
from farce to melodrama to human come- 
dy to oblivion. But Pryor is superb, ex- 
pertly moving his audience as this born 
loser determines to be born again a win- 
ner, and earning every laugh and tear he 
is bound to get. These films invest Pryor 
with a soft core of strength everybody’s 
aunt can respond to. The concert films 
are the hard stuff—the stuff he is made of. 
a | am no day at the beach,” Pryor con- 

fides to his Sunset Strip listeners. 
The danger some moviegoers feel watch- 
ing unadulterated Pryor—the danger that 
is surely the dark side of his power and 
appeal—has been felt offstage by friends 
and strangers. A man who in the *S0s 
stabbed a fellow U.S. Army soldier in 
West Germany, who in 1967 assaulted a 
Hollywood motel clerk, who in 1978 


threatened his new wife (he has had four) 


4 s ° . ww - 
Pryor the serious actor (as a Viet Nam veteran in Some Kind of Hero); Pryor the berserk comic star (with Gene Wilder in their hit Stir Crazy) 





perately late for a blind date with chaos. 
Pryor is solo now, and soaring—on- 
and off-stage. He was moved by the 
25,000 get-well cards he received after his 
1980 accident. Now he lives in Hawaii, 
commuting to the mainland for work. 
John Badham, who directed Pryor in The 
Bingo Long Traveling All-Stars and Mo- 
tor Kings, finds him “gentle and mellow 
now.” He cites Pryor’s renunciation, in 
Sunset Strip, of the word nigger, which 
Pryor had legitimized as a term of defiant 
pride but now finds demeaning. Stan 
Shaw, who co-starred in Bingo Long and 
helped Pryor through the hospital siege, 
sees reason for optimism. “He is no longer 
self-destructive,” Shaw says. “He is over 
the drugs. If people are lucky, they 
grow—and Richard js lucky. You'll see 
more of this new Richard Pryor in his 
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work. He has a very special gift, and fi- 
nally he realizes it. John Belushi didn’t 
survive. But Richard did. I think he was 
destined to stay here with us.” 

Can we agree and grant some un- 
forced sentiment to this volatile genius 
who is no longer too tough for tears? We 
can at least hope that Pryor will harness 
his gifts to do even stronger work in a 
longer life. “When they bury me,” he told 
Playboy in 1979, “they better dig the hole 
deep, because I may get out of that too.” 
He has already done so. Incorrigible, in- 
destructible, irrepressible, irreplaceable, 
Pryor is like the boy described in Sunset 
Strip by one of the comedian’s favorite 
characters, the old black man called 
Mudbone. “That boy,” Mudbone muses, | 
smiling in spite of himself, “he could 
make you laugh at a funeral on a Sunday 
Christmas Day.” Now look decades 
ahead, to the end of Richard Pryor’s life, 
and see that impish boy standing over an 
un-get-outable grave. Watch as the boy 
looks up and smiles. Listen as his voice 
rises over the mourning: “Preach, Rich- 
ard, preach!” —By Richard Corliss 
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There’s no popcorn ma- 
chine in the lobby or X-rated 
on the screen, yet the 
movie business flourishes in 
China. On a ten-day State De- 
partment-—sponsored visit to 
Peking, Shanghai and Canton 
Hollywood Veteran Kirk Doug- 
las, 63, found that interest runs 
high—even in his own old 
swashbucklers. He screened 
three of his pictures (Sparta- 
cus, Gunfight at the O.K. Cor- 
ral and Lust for Life) for small 
bul enthusiastic audiences 
Douglas also took a meeting 
with the cast of Teahouse, an 
epic film currently under pro- 
duction. “Let’s not waste any 
time,” said Douglas to Wang 
Yang, head of the Peking Film 
Studio. “We have everything 
we need to make a movie to- 
gether.” The Communist gov- 
ernment sees that films with 
suspect political sentiments or 
open displays of physical af- 
fection wind up on the cutting- 
room floor. Even so, the Chi- 
nese turn out at their local 
Bijous in the kind of mega- 
numbers a Hollywood execu- 
tive would trade his Jacuzzi 
for. Last year Chinese film at- 
tendance was close to 74 mil- 
lion people—a day 


fare 


Her name is Maria Victoria 
Walesa, and since her birth on 
Jan. 27 the infant daughter of 
Solidarity Leader Lech Walesa, 
38, has received more atten- 
tion than any other child born 
in recent Polish history. From 
just about everyone, that is, ex- 
cept her father. Interned by 
Polish military authorities—at 
a villa near Warsaw—since 


Dec. 13, Walesa has missed the 
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Douglas meeting with Chinese cast members on the set of Teahouse 


early weeks of life of his sev- 
enth child. News of Maria Vic- 
toria’s scheduled christening 
this past weekend near 
Gdansk was followed closely 
by millions of Poles. To perk 
up her own spirits—and may- 
be even Baby Maria Vic- 
toria’s—Walesa’s wife Danuta 
held her daughter for a pre- 
christening photograph in 
front of a portrait of her fam- 
ous father 


It was a landmark decision 
by the U.S. Supreme Court that 
permitted Allan Bakke, 41, a 
white engineer, to be admitted 
to medical school at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis 
Bakke, who claimed he was a 
victim of “reverse discrimina- 
tion,” had sued the university 


—_——~ 


Danuta, Maria and a photo of Papa 





containing seven male danc- 





Ann-Margret giving Stockholm the warm shoulder at her concert 


on the ground that he had been 
passed over in favor of less 
qualified minority applicants. 
The decision, issued in 1978, 
approved affirmative action 
but rejected rigid quotas based 
solely on race. This June, 
Bakke will graduate from Da- 
vis and move on to a residency 
in anesthesiology at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn. 
Bakke did not discuss his ap- 
pointment with the press. Fel- 
low class members, however, 
gave him the loudest cheer at 
the ceremony in which 101 se- 
niors picked up their future 
assignments 


a 
Two of Sweden’s most 
handsomely crafted exports 
are the medium-powered 
Volvo and the high-powered 
entertainer Ann-Margret, 40 
Volvo is the Latin word for 


roll. Ann-Margret, on the oth- 
er hand, increasingly stands 
for rock. If there were any 
doubt, the strawberry-blond 
performer from  Valsjébyn 
(pop. 150), Sweden, dispelled it 
last week when she returned to 
her homeland for her Swedish 
debut. Ann-Margret relied on 
a hip-grinding medley of con- 
temporary rock favorites and 
old-fashioned Las Vegas show- 
manship, unpackaging an act 


ers, three back-up singers, a 
26-piece orchestra and six cos- 
tume changes. The singer also 
threw in some vintage hokum 
when she joked with the audi- 
ence in a Swedish dialect. “It 
makes this girl a little nervous 
to come to the big city,” said 
Ann-Margret, who left for the 
U.S. when she was five years 


old. “It's always been my 
dream to sing here—this is my 
tribe.” 

—By E. Graydon Carter 


On the Record 


Albert Gore Jr., Representative 
from Tennessee, responding to 
Michigan Representative John 
Dingell’s charge that “the little 
yellow people” were hurting 
the U.S. auto industry: “Those 
‘little yellow people’ have built 
a plant in my district that is giv- 
ing jobs to a lot of white and 
black people.” 


Orson Welles, 66, on why he 
does not pray: “I don’t want to 
bore God. God is an artist.” 


Quentin Crisp, 73, author (The 
Naked Civil Servant), on why 
he is listed in the telephone 
book: “Otherwise, you're stuck 
with just your friends.” 
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Video 


Back Home in Indiana 





MIDDLETOWN 


PBS, Wednesdays beginning March 24, 9 p.m. E.S.T. 


oor Muncie, Ind. A small city in that 

mythical region called the heartland, 
it has been probed, inspected and all but 
dissected for more than half a century, la- 
beled by teams of social scientists as typi- 
cally American. The husband-and-wife 
team of Robert and Helen Lynd led off in 
1929 with their famous book Middletown: 
A Study in American Culture, following up 
eight years later with Middletown in 
Transition: A Study in Cultural Conflicts. 
A research team of university scholars is 
| about to release the first part of a third 
look, conducted in the mid-'70s. Still an- 
other survey will be unveiled on TV this 
week, a six-part PBS series simply titled 
Middletown. And this time Muncie—not 
to mention PBS—may never be the same. 

The series was produced by Peter Da- 
vis, who won both praise and condemna- 
tion for two previous documentaries: The 
Selling of the Pentagon, a 1971 CBS special 
describing the methods by which the mili- 
tary promotes itself within the U.S.; and 
Hearts and Minds, a 1975 film examining 
| the origins and consequences of the 


American involvement in Viet Nam. The | 
Selling of the Pentagon won an Emmy, 


Hearts and Minds an Oscar, but both 
were also criticized as simplistic, distorted 
and unfair to some of the people they de- 
picted. Middletown is likely to become just 
as controversial. Indeed, Xerox, which 
provided $600,000 of the program's $3 
million budget, has already disassociated 
itself, disturbed by the sometimes foul lan- 
guage. Larry Grossman, the president of 
PBS, has denounced one 4-min. 7-sec. 
scene in which a teen-age boy graphically 
recounts his sexual exploits as “tasteless, 
exploitative and devastating.” PBS will 
provide its stations with two versions of 
the show, one omitting that scene. 

Davis has modeled his series after the 
Lynds’ original work, which also had six 
major divisions, ranging from how people 
in Muncie made a living to the ways in 
which they worshiped. The opening epi- 
sode chronicles the race between two 
mayoral candidates. Later episodes will 
focus on, among others, a family of Chris- 
tian Fundamentalists, the Tobeys, and 
two divorcees who decide, despite many 
qualms, to give marriage a second chance 

Unlike the Lynds, however, who tried 
to paint a complete picture, a giant mural 
with statistics, footnotes and 24 pages of 
tables, Davis has sought to present only 
representative portraits, concentrating on 
a very few people who opened up their 
lives to an omnipresent camera eye. Da- 
vis’ crews followed their subjects around 
for weeks at a time; eventually, he says, 

they forgot that they were being watched 


Photographs by Elliott € 





“Sure, they might be put off for a day or 
two,” he says, “but very soon they would 
stop thinking about us and get on with 
their lives. Our crews became like wallpa- 
per, sentient wallpaper.” 

Most of the footage wound up on the 
cutting-room floor, of course—in some 


| episodes 80 times as much was shot as was 
used—but what remains is often extraor- 


dinarily revealing. Like the 1973 PBS se- 


ries An American Family, about the Wil- | 
liam Louds of Santa Barbara, Calif., | 


Middletown does away with any kind of | 


narration that might distance the subject 
from the viewer, and the camera records 
such private and intimate moments that 
even wallpaper might blush. 

One of the most effective episodes de- 
tails the struggle of the Snider family to 
keep their Shakey’s pizza franchise from 
going bankrupt. Howard Snider, a former 
Marine lieutenant colonel, pleads with a 
creditor with one hand and tries to lure 
customers with the other, strumming, not 
very well, on a banjo. His large family loy- 
ally helps out, but some of his children 
clearly hope that, for his sake, he will fail. 
In an emotional scene at the dinner table, 
one of the boys tearfully tells his father 
that he no longer has the dignity he once 
had. “I don’t see the pride you had when 
you were a Marine,” he says. Observes his 
father: “If this business fails, your dad is 
going to be really hurting psychologically 
and emotionally for a long while.” No 
playwright could have written lines at 
once so banal and so true, and no actors 
could have made them believable. 


N°: all of the episodes—not even all 
of that episode—are so interesting, 
however. True to the techniques of cinéma 
vérité, Davis shows the trivial as well as 
the important, the boring moments in 
people’s lives as well as the dramatic. In 
some cases, this is necessary: the climactic 
scene in the Snider dining room is mean- 
ingless if it is not preceded by the hum- 
drum activities of the pizza parlor. In 
other cases, boredom merely breeds bore- 
dom. A more serious complaint is the ab- 
sence of narration. Effective as this device 
often is, it nonetheless deprives viewers of 
a perspective, a knowledge of who these 
people are and where they fit in—the very 
thing the Lynds did so well. Viewers may 
get a clear image of individual families, 
but their vision of Muncie is bound to be 
confused and distorted 

It is the last episode, “Seventeen,” that 
raises questions about Davis’ basic judg- 
ment, however. To illustrate his chapter 
about learning in Muncie, he has concen- 
trated on Lynn Massie and several other 


rwitt /Magnurr 











| seniors at Southside High School, which 


apparently (we are never told) draws from 
a working-class neighborhood. Learning 


is definitely not what goes on in front of |~ 


the cameras; it almost appears that in 


| some perverse gesture of reverse senti- 
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mentality, Davis searched not for the best 
or even typical students, but for the most 
crudely narrow and foulmouthed ones he 
could find. They smoke pot in the lavatory, 
carouse at lowdown beer busts and verbal- 
ly abuse one of their teachers. What point 
Davis was trying to make in this disagree- 
able episode is hard to fathom, but a num- 
ber of Muncie citizens, who saw an ad- 
vance screening at the local PBS station, 
were concerned enough to fly to Washing- 








ton last week and register protests with | 


PBS’s management. Even before they ar- 
rived, PBS, following its usual practice 
with controversial material, had sched- 
uled a follow-up discussion program on 
Middletown for broadcast May 3—an ex- 
amination of Davis’ own re-examination. 

That may be one study too many. As 
Davis presents it, Middletown is occa- 
sionally fascinating, but it is doubtful that 
many viewers will want to live there very 


long. —By Gerald Clarke 
Deftly Dippy 
POLICE SQUAD! 


ABC, Thursdays, 8 p.m. E.S.T. 


ince its infancy, network television 

has favored two big noises: bang bang 
and ha ha. This month no fewer than five 
new dramas and comedies deal with the 
policeman’s lot. Only one of them inten- 
tionally offers the viewer anything to 
laugh at: Police Squad!, the best reason 
to stay home Thursday nights since Hill 
Street Blues moved there. 

The triumph of Hill Street Blues 
has been to make the passive viewer 
pay attention—to the interwoven plots, 
the overlapping dialogue, the busy back- 
ground of bodies and emotion. Police 
Squad!, a deftly dippy sitcom now mid- 
way through a six-week run, demands the 
same attention. Blink and you will miss 
the Tower of Pisa looming outside a win- 
dow in “a neighborhood called Little Ita- 
ly.” Glance at the evening paper and you 
will not see a young couple walk through 
a “Japanese garden” filled with blank- 
faced nisei standing in planters. Raid the 
fridge and you will miss the visit Sergeant- 
Lieut. Frank Drebin (Leslie Nielsen) pays 
to a shoeshine wizard who knows every- 
thing about the Underworld—and about 
life after death, open-heart surgery and 
the fate of the Dodgers’ pitching staff. 

Jim Abrahams, David Zucker and 
Jerry Zucker, who launched the hit 
comedy movie Airplane!, are in charge 
here, and they bring the same sophisti- 
cated silliness to such TV clichés as 
slow-motion deaths and freeze-frame 
endings. Not the least of the new pro- 
gram’s blessings is that it has no laugh 
track. Appreciative viewers will surely 
supply their own. —By Richard Corliss 
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Moscow’s Postcards from Venus 





First color photos of a torrid surface stir envy in Houston 


he pictures were somewhat fuzzy and 

the hues none too bright. But no one 
was complaining. The images presented 
remarkable, virtually unprecedented 
views of the nearest thing to an extra- 
terrestrial hothouse: the scorching surface 
of Venus, where temperatures hover 
around 900° F, and atmospheric pressures 
are 90 times as heavy as those on earth. 

The photographers were Venera (for 
Venus) 13 and 14, the latest in a series of 
Soviet robot envoys to the earth’s nearest 
planetary neighbor. Venera 13 lasted two 
hours and seven minutes on the Venusian 
griddle, while its twin worked about half 
as long. But their handiwork survived to 
become the hit of the show at the 13th Lu- 
nar and Planetary Science Conference in 
Houston last week. As the photographs 





View from Venera 13 includes rocks, parts of ship and Venusian sky, upper right 





rust-colored rocks. At either edge, the 
photographs showed patches of the or- 
ange Venusian sky, so colored because the 
thick atmosphere absorbs all the blue 
wavelengths in the light. In clarity and 
detail, the pictures exceeded the only pre- 
vious views of Venus’ surface, a series of 
black-and-white photographs radioed 
back by two earlier Soviet probes in 1975. 

No less important scientifically, both 
landers managed to drill a few centime- 
ters into the Venusian surface, scoop up 
some rock and analyze its chemistry. The 
conclusion: the material at both sites was 
basalt, fire-formed rock typically found in 
lava flows on earth. Indeed, based on its 
telltale traces of potassium, the material 
at Venera 14’s site seemed uncannily like 
rocks that come out of the earth at the 
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Unlike the moon, Mercury or even Mars, a heat engine still going strong. 


were shown to some 560 scientists, most of 
them Americans, oohs and aahs rose from 
the audience. Says University of Minneso- 
ta Physicist Robert Pepin: “There was no 
small amount of envy.” 

There was also considerable admira- 
tion. More so than many of the U.S.S.R.’s 
previous planetary probes, Venera 13 and 
14 seem to have performed extremely 
well. Starting on their four-month, 185- 
million-mile journeys within a week of 
each other last fall, they approached Ve- 
nus in late February, separated from their 
mother ships and drifted under parachute 
through the planet’s dense carbon- 
dioxide atmosphere, blasting winds and 
corrosive clouds of sulfuric acid to touch- 
downs east of a mountainous region called 
Phoebe, just south of Venus’ equator. 

Venera 13 settled in Phoebe’s foothills 
on March 1. Venera 14 landed in an area 
of rolling plains some 600 miles to the 
southeast four days later. The electronic 
eyes aboard each ship began working al- 
most immediately, taking successive pic- 
tures through red, blue and green filters. 
This information was relayed back to 
earth, where the separate images were 
combined. Both landers provided pan- 
oramic views of a landscape strewn with 





volcanically active mid-ocean ridges. 

The findings provided the strongest 
evidence to date for a growing view 
among planetary scientists. Unlike the 
moon, Mercury or even Mars, Venus does 
not seem to be a dormant world, essential- 
ly unchanged for billions of years. The 
presence of what seems to be fresh lava- 
like material indicates that Venus either 
is still active with velcanic eruptions and 
lava flows or has only recently become 
quiescent. Says Pepin: “Here we have a 
planet like earth whose heat engine is still 
going strong.” 

In reporting the Soviet results in 
Houston, Valery Barsukov, director of the 
Soviet Institute of Geochemistry and An- 
alytical Chemistry, made a pointed pitch 
for continued cooperation between the 
US. and the U.S.S.R. (The U.S. provided 
radar maps of the Venus surface and 
helped the Soviets select the landing 
sites.) In 1985 ancther pair of Soviet 
probes will be dropped into the Venusian 
atmosphere while their mother ship hur- 
tles on toward a rendezvous with Halley's 
comet. The U.S., meanwhile, is passing up 
the chance to intercept that rare heavenly 
visitor, and its plans for another visit to 
Venus remain in limbo. 5 
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Teaching the Grammar of Hell 





THE PORTAGE TO SAN CRISTOBAL OF A.H. by George Steiner 


Simon & Schuster; 128 pages; $13.50 


f Adolf Hitler were finally found alive in 
the jungles of Brazil, what should be 
done with him? If he were brought into the 
room, what would you do? Would you rise? 
That bitter game has long fascinated 
George Steiner, 52, polymathic professor 
of literature and author of brilliant essays 
ranging from Homer to Schoenberg and 
Heidegger. So when he heard that Nazi 
Hunter Simon Wiesenthal had found the 
spoor of Mass Murderer Martin Bor- 
mann, he began to concoct a scenario: 
What might happen if a group of Jewish 
avengers located the Fihrer? The result- 
ing novel, The Portage to San Cristébal of 
A.H., has already aroused angry contro- 
versy in Britain (Astonishing, Anthony 
Burgess wrote in the Observer, but the 
New Statesman charged “subversive ad- 
miration for Hitler”), The controversy 
grew last month when Playwright Chris- 
topher Hampton presented a stage ver- 
sion now playing at London’s Mermaid 
theater, that Steiner thought was “too 
faithful” to his book. That fidelity made 
the aging Hitler, played by Alec 
McCowen, a rigid, then suddenly raucous 
figure, declaiming a justification of — 
his past. “It is a tour de force ... to 
freeze the blood,” said the Daily 
Mail. “A dramatic fraud,” claimed 
the Financial Times. U.S. publica- 
tion of the novel, which is due on 
April 30, the anniversary of Hitler's 
suicide, is certain to prolong and in- 
tensify the furor. 

What indeed should be done 
about A.H.? Burn him at the stake, 
says one of Steiner's Jewish hunters. 
That kind of revenge is pointless, ar- 





shelter, he'd have to ask for it and say 
who he was.” 

The malign indifference of the great 
powers is an inevitable part of the por- 
tage. In Paris, a French official worries 
lest the half-forgotten crimes of the Vichy 
regime be embarrassingly exposed. A 
German veteran, now a government law- 
yer, wonders who will have jurisdiction 
over the prisoner. A boisterous American 
who flies to Brazil and starts prattling 
about television syndication turns out to 
be a representative of the CIA. 

Far more interesting is Steiner’s belief 
that Hitler wielded language as an almost 
supernatural force. In one of his celebrat- 
ed early essays, The Hollow Miracle 
(1959), Steiner argued that just as speech 
can create, it can destroy; that the lan- 
guage of Luther and Goethe “was not in- 
nocent of the horrors of Nazism,” that 
Hitler found in it “the latent hysteria, the 
confusion, the quality of hypnotic trance.” 
He now gives that view a theological turn, 
an adaptation of the opening statement in 
St. John: “In the beginning was the 
Word .. . and the Word was God.” 





The organizer of Steiner's posse is 
careful to warn his agents by radio not to 
let their prisoner speak while they march 
him out of the jungle. “When He made 
the Word, God made possible also its con- 
trary,” says Emmanuel Lieber, who is ap- 
parently modeled on Wiesenthal. “He 
created on the night side of language a 
speech for hell ... There shall come a 
man who ... will know the grammar of 
hell and teach it to others. He will know 
the sounds of madness and loathing and 
make them seem music.” 


here are other eerie possibilities in the 

interplay between language and the 
inhuman. Suppose, one of Steiner’s hunt- 
ers reflects, that the saintly scholars who 
first copied down the holy words of the 
Torah made a mistake somewhere, and 
that in this mistake lies the explanation 
for all the world’s discords. Or suppose, 
the hunter goes on, it was the unnamable 
name of God that was taken down wrong- 
ly, so that “each time we call upon Him 
we call in error and cough like toads in the 
green scum.” 

From the sputtering traffic in radio 
messages, the hunters soon realize that 
what started as a campaign for justice 
may end as a fight between rival intelli- 
gence agencies trying to kidnap or silence 
the Fihrer and rival media packagers try- 
ing to sell him. To forestall that, they head 
deeper into the jungle and put him on 





Excerpt 


A minute, sharp crystal of light blazed. 
Then the gray smoke passed again over 
the man’s glance. But in that instant Simeon 
found breath. The voice sprang out of him 
harsh and pent-up. The words spoke him and 
he trembled. 
—AUPFSTEHEN. LOS. I have a warrant here. 
Born April 20, 1889. In the name of a man. For 
crimes herein listed. In the face of God. Auf- 


trial themselves. Hence Hitler's cli- 
mactic defense speech, which turns 
into one long, hideous embrace. 

It was from the Jews, cries 
Steiner's Fihrer, that he learned 
everything: “To set a race apart. To 
keep it from defilement. To hold 
before it a promised land e 
What really enslaved mankind, 
Hitler raves on, was the Jewish in- 
vention of a God purer than any 
other, a God whose “inconceivable, 





unimaginable presence envelops 
us.” Says he: “The Jew invented 
conscience and left man a guilty 
serf.” The Nazi execution of such 


gues another. “I'd let him go wherev- 
er he wanted inside Israel. With only 
the clothing on his back. Every sin- 
gle time he wanted food or water or 


stehen. We're starting out. We're start- 
ing now. To take you home, Herr Hitler. 
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inventors brought secret rejoicing to the 
rest of the world, according to this judg- 
ment, but since the Holocaust ended in 
the creation of Israel, Hitler also claims 


. to be the benefactor of the Jews. “Per- 
haps I am the Messiah whose infa- 
e; mous deeds were allowed by God in or- 


der to bring His people home.” 


Z 
J, 
2 


S uch views cry out for refutation in the 
novel. But after Hitler's Sturm und 
Drang, his captors and critics remain 
mute. In effect, Steiner allows A.H. the 
last word, and ends on a note of bleak am- 


7 : biguity: the noisy arrival of the first heli- 
I] Ps copters from the waiting world beyond 
an S the jungle. Portage largely avoids both the 

satisfactions of the traditional novel and 


—Rodney Dangerfield the horrifying details of Holocaust litera- | 


ture. Instead, Steiner has taken as his | 
model the political imaginings of an Or- | 
well or Koestler, and although he has not | 








“Get your claws 
off my Pilot pen. 
| don't get 
no respect!” 





George Steiner 
Words can bless, heal, kill, torture 


reached their challenging heights, he has 
produced a philosophic fantasy of re- 
markable intensity 


“People just have a hunger s 8 @ 

for my Pilot Fineliner You And if Hitler really did walk into the 

know why? They're always room, would George Steiner get up? Yes 

fishing for a fine point pen that has “It’s a dreadful answer that I didn’t ex- 

the guts to write through carbons. And Pilot has the guts to charge only 79¢ for it pect from myself,” he says. “I stumbled 
People get their hands on it and forget it’s my pen. So | don’t get no onto it—this profoundly disturbing, al- 


respect! You think | make out any better with my Pilot Razor Point? 
No way! It writes whip-cream smooth with an extra fine line 
And its custom-fit metal collar helps keep the point 
from going squish. So people love it. But for 
only 89¢ they should buy their own 
pen—and show some 
respect for my 


property.” 


most nauseating answer. But when a cer- 
tain immensity of history walks into a 
room, you can't sit on your bottom.” 
Steiner narrowly escaped the immen- 
sity of history. His father, a Viennese 
banker who had established himself in 
Paris, got his family to New York just be- 
fore the Germans reached the French cap- 
ital in 1940. Steiner, then eleven, considers 
himself “maimed for not having been at 
the roll call.”” He has remained in the shel- 
ter of academia, with degrees from Chica- 
go and Harvard, a Rhodes scholarship, a 
doctorate at Oxford, an appointment to 
e ry Cambridge’s new Churchill College, a 
professorship of comparative literature at 
fine point marker pens the University of Geneva and periodic vis- 


its to Harvard and Yale, But he says of it 


People take to a Pilot like its their own, |! “Tam an exile everywhere” 
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The Cambridge exile suits him. A fire 
crackles in the fireplace. Steiner’s Ameri- 
can wife Zara, who teaches history at 
Cambridge, serves sherry before lunch. 
His daughter Deborah, briefly home from 
Harvard, helps in the kitchen (Son David 
is in New York to try his hand at bank- 
ing). A large sheep dog settles on the 
hearth. But Steiner insists that the sense 
of security is fragile. 

“I’m haunted,” he says, “by a photo- 
graph in the New York Public Library ar- 
chives that shows Hitler standing like a 
beggar, with a torn raincoat, his hat in 
front of him, and no one is listening to 
him. But then ten people listened, and 
then a million ... My whole work is de- 
voted to language, to the central fact that 
we can use words to pray, to bless, to heal, 
to kill, to cripple, to torture. Man cre- 
ates—and he uncreates—by language. 
And I have never seen a satisfactory ex- 
planation of why there is no brake inside 
us, nothing which says you can’t say the 
next thing. This absolutely fascinates me, 
that there is no limit to the autonomous 
power of human speech. 

“Of course,” he adds, “Hitler could 
not have done what he did without every- 
body else. The Germans, who have been 
at the Everests of abstract thought and in- 
tensities of feeling, they went with Hitler 


| into the Holocaust. The Germans saw in 





Hitler the apotheosis of their history, and 
they felt that Schopenhauer and Nietz- 
sche prepared for his doctrines. I am very 
involved with the idea that those who 
were destined to be at the highest were go- 


ing to go to the bottom of mankind. But | 


Hitler also has a demonic singularity— 
there is a sense in which he is every 
man in our time in the barbarism that 
goes on.” 

Nearly 20 years ago, Steiner wrote 
that when he listened to his children 
breathing in the stillness of his house, 
he would grow afraid. That has not 
changed. “I am utterly trying to teach my 
children the sense of vulnerability,” he 
says, “and keep them in training for 
survival.” —y Otto Friedrich. Reported by 
Lawrence Malkin/Cambridge 


Mortal Sins 


DUTCH SHEA, JR. 

by John Gregory Dunne 

Linden Press/ Simon & Schuster 
352 pages; $15.95 


eaders who enjoyed John Gregory 

Dunne’s True Confessions (1977) 
know the author as a connoisseur of the 
raffish, the macabre and the sleazy. They 
also know how deftly Dunne snatches sen- 
timent from the jaws of cynicism, and how 
he can cut a plot line with fine malice. But 
in his new novel, Dutch Shea, Jr., senti- 
ment is savagely chewed and the free asso- 
ciation of memory is substituted for plot. 

This is a rather bold style for a novel 
that has the marks of popular entertain- 
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ment. Most readers still prefer their sex, 
violence and profanity served in a direct, 
fast-moving narrative. Still, Dunne may 
be on to something. In an age of soft-core 
TV, it is not hard to imagine John 
(“Dutch”) Shea Jr. as the king of the bed- 
time talk shows, filling the night with 
tales of greed and lust. | 

This tainted, conscience-stricken law- 
yer has seen lowlife from all angles, in- 
cluding a closeup in his bathroom mirror. 
When not obsessively recycling his own 
transgressions and those who have trans- 
gressed against him, Shea locks vividly 
onto the burglars, prostitutes, pimps, 
arsonists and killers who have crossed 
his path. 

The traffic is heavy, the air polluted. 
No detail is too gross and no conversation 


| too crude to be recorded. It is as if Shea’s | 


BOLDIA S¥YMORL 


John Gregory Dunne y ee 
Mordant memories of a burnt-out case. 


residual pride and growing self-hatred 
prevent him from putting euphemisms 
between himself and his experience. Raw 





sin is like a dose of salts, evil is a flail for | 


self-punishment, and the law smells of 
deals, not ideals. Even his Roman Catho- 
lic soul can cop a plea: “He had his script 
worked out. Confession on his deathbed. 
Penance. Extreme unction. Two sacra- 
ments for the price of one. A perfect act of 
contrition. Not to mention a perfect way 
to hedge his bet in case he had backed the 
wrong horse.” 

How did Duich Shea Jr. get to be such 
a burnt-out case? There is the immediate 
anguish caused by the death of his adopt- 
ed daughter Catherine. “Cat” was dis- 
membered by an I.R.A. bomb in a Lon- 
don restaurant. Shea also fears the 
impending blast of an audit. He has mis- 
used funds from estates he was supposed 
to oversee. Fear and shame are magnified 
because his father was a lawyer who 








hanged himself in prison, where he was 
serving time for embezzlement. 

Like father, like son? The question 
barely survives the interruptions from 
the author's richly mordant characters: 
Dutch’'s lover, Judge Martha Sweeney. 
who kept her virginity until she was 31 
and wears a .38 under her judicial robes; 
Father Hugh Campion, a “celebrity 
priest” who won $100,000 on a quiz show 
and went on to star in Father Hugh's 
Kitchen, “the highest-rated cooking pro- 
gram on the air”; Private Detective Marty 
Cagney (“Discreetly determining what 
was done—where & with whom”), who 
compiles the adulterous dirt on Dutch’s 
ex-wife; Cagney’s daughter Mary who 
dumps a rich husband and opens a gay 
bar; and Clarice Campion, Father Hugh’s 
sister, who leaves a convent to open a sex- 
information clinic for ex-nuns. 

Dunne turns some good Irish shtik. 
There are scatological scenes that Richard 
Pryor might envy. But too often the shocks 
and surprises are only gratuitous. An in- 
troductory note informs the reader that 
the settings for Shea’s recollections are the 
two cities where the author spent much of 


| his life. That would be Hartford and Los 
| Angeles, though neither is identified. In- 


stead, Dunne maps the geography inside 
Dutch Shea's head. It isa wasteland of ap- 
palling dimensions. — By R.Z. Sheppard 
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CNN never sells 
Wall Street short. 


Other TV networks only have time for important financial stories. Also through- 





short reports on what happened in the out the weekend, “/nside Business” gives 
market or the economy. business press the opportunity to ques- 
CNN (Cable News Network) not only tion chief executives of top corporations 
has time to give business the depth of about current economic issues. 
coverage it deserves but also report fast- And, of course, whenever anything im- 
breaking stories as they hap- . portant happens, business or 
pen, whenever they happen. j tn otherwise, day or night, we 
“Moneyline,” for example, n USI Ness, report it right away on CNN. 
brings you up-to-the-minute CNN IS See for yourself why so 


world and national financial many business people now 
news, plus comprehensive the news. consider CNN one of their 
Wall Street reports every top economic advisors. Turn 
weeknight. It’sanchored by Lou Dobbs __ tocable’s most important network on your 
with financial editor Myron Kandel and _ system. Or, if you don’t have CNN, just 
expert commentary by Dan Dorfman. contact your cable operator to get it. 
“Money Week” on Saturday 
and Sunday offers the busy 
executive a thorough sum- 
mary of the week’s most 
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Plaintiff Lampshire, right, and her mother outside the federal courthouse in Denver during trial 


Law 











hen Procter & Gamble put its first 

tampon product into national dis- 
tribution, the ads boasted, “It even ab- 
sorbs the worry.” But Rely tampons soon 
provoked frantic worry. In 1980 the feder- 
al Centers for Disease Control tied tam- 
pons to an outbreak of rare—sometimes 
fatal—toxic-shock syndrome. One study 
of a group of TsS sufferers found that 71% 
of them used Rely. Though the product 
had captured 20% of the market, the com- 
pany recalled it. Then came the lawsuits— 
400 against Procter & Gamble, 100 or so 
against four other manufacturers. Last 
week plaintiffs and defendants in those 
cases were watching closely when a feder- 
al jury in Denver returned the first verdict 
on Rely. The result contained bad news for 
both sides. After nearly 20 hrs. of delibera- 
tion, the jury found that Procter & Gamble 
was negligent in selling a defective prod- 
uct, but it also concluded that the young 
woman who brought the case did not de- 
serve any money. 

That strangely bifurcated outcome— 
perhaps the result of a compromise by the 
five-man, three-woman jury—astonished 
Plaintiff Attorney Jon Kidneigh. “We did 
win, didn’t we?” he asked. “I’ve never 
won one and got nothing.” Other lawyers, 
though puzzled by the verdict, had consid- 
ered the case one of the weakest among 
those pending. After using Rely in May 
1980, Deletha Lampshire, now 18, of Lit- 
tleton, Colo., said she experienced typical 
TSS symptoms, including low blood pres- 
sure, high fever and peeling skin. She 
spent six days in the hospital. Since then, 
Lampshire told jurors, she has suffered 
memory loss and depression. “I felt dirty, 
and I still do,” she said. “No man would 
want to marry me.” An economist testi- 
fied that her difficulties, which included 
poorer college grades, would seriously re- 
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A Verdict on Tampons 


But the impact on toxic-shock cases is unclear 


duce her long-range earning power. 
Procter & Gamble countered by noting 
that Lampshire had seemingly recovered: 
she was, for example, student-body presi- 
dent at her high school the year after her 
illness. Asked Defense Lawyer Thomas 
Calder: “Does that sound to you like a 
young woman who has been held back?” 

Though the jurors apparently decided 
it did not, lawyers representing women in 
other TSS cases could take satisfaction 
from the jury’s negligence verdict. It did 
not explicitly find that Rely caused toxic 
shock. But Microbiologist Philip Tierno of 
New York University Medical Center 
clearly bolstered the plaintiffs case with 
his testimony that the cellulose chips in 
Rely “can provide the sole nutrient” to 
encourage the growth of Staphylococcus 
aureus, a bacterium sometimes present in 
the vagina. The bacteria, in turn, generate 
poisonous waste products, which are cir- 
culated by the blood. 


any plaintiffs in other cases have 

suffered injuries graver than Lamp- 
shire’s—including brain damage, gan- 
grene, partial paralysis and death. They 
may nol come away empty-handed, as 
Procter & Gamble and the other defen- 
dants know. Some cases have been settled 
out of court. International Playtex re- 
portedly agreed last December to pay 
$500,000 in a fatal case of toxic shock; 
most other settlements have been less 
than $15,000. The next major trial, in- 
volving a death after the use of Rely, be- 
gins in two weeks in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
The plaintiffs lawyer in that case, Tom 
Riley, went to Denver to watch the 
Lampshire trial. If he had not known it 
already, he learned that toxic shock’s 
mysteries now include legal uncertainty 
as well. = 


| (her first, his fourth); in Los Angeles. 
| Name: Gaston Anthony. Weight: 7 Ibs. 
| 13 oz. 














Milestones 
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To Jaclyn Smith, 35, prettiest of 
Charlie’s Angels. and Tony Richmond, 39, 
cinematographer: a son, their first child 


MARRIED. James Earl Jones, 51, magnific 
actor now playing Othello on Broadway, 
who was the voice of the sinister Darth 
Vader in Star Wars and The Empire 
Strikes Back; and Actress Cecilia Hart; 
both for the second time; in Manhattan. 


HOSPITALIZED. Theresa Saldana, 27, versa- 
lile actress who played Jake LaMotta’s 
sister-in-law in Raging Bull; with knife 
wounds; in Los Angeles. Saldana was 
stabbed twice in the chest outside her 
West Hollywood apartment. Police ar- 
rested Arthur Jackson, 46, an unem- 
ployed Scotsman, and charged him with 
attempted murder. 


HOSPITALIZED. Teddy Pendergrass, 31, 
rhythm-and-blues singer whose gospel- 
flavored ballads and sexy disco records 
have sold in the millions (Life Is a Song 
Worth Singing, The More I Get the More I 
Want); with severe neck injuries; in Phila- 
delphia. Pendergrass, injured when he lost 
control of his Rolls-Royce and smashed 
into two trees, suffered partial paralysis. 


DIED. Nikolai Kamanin, 73, Soviet air hero 
who piloted a flimsy two-seat biplane in 
1934 to help rescue 50 members of an 
Arctic expedition and who 26 years later, | 
as an air force general, became the first 
commander of the Soviet Union’s cosmo- 
nauts; after a “grave illness”; in Moscow. 


DIED. Vasili Chuikov, 82, Russian military 
commander and hero of the Soviets’ stal- 
wart defense of Stalingrad during World 
War II. Chuikov accepted the German 
surrender of Berlin and headed the Soviet 
occupation forces in East Germany from 
1949 to 1953. 


DIED. Pierpont Morgan Hamilton, 83, retired 
Air Force major general who was awarded 
a Congressional Medal of Honor in World 
War II for negotiating a truce with French 
soldiers during the Allied invasion of 
North Africa; in Brentwood, Calif. Ham- 
ilton, great-great-grandson of Alexander 
Hamilton and nephew of J.P. Morgan, lat- 
er helped set policy for NATO forces. 


DIED. Felix Morley, 88, Pulitzer-prize- 
winning editorial writer (1936) at the 
Washington Post, author of seven books 
on economics and politics, and brother of 
Author Christopher Morley; in Baltimore. 


DIED. Louis Kissinger, 95, father of former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger: in 
Manhattan. A teacher in Furth, Germa- 
ny, the elder Kissinger immigrated to the 
US. with his wife and two sons in 1938, 
just ahead of the Nazi onslaught, and later 


worked as a bookkeeper. 
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Press 





War as a Media Event 





t the Camino Real hotel in San Salva- 

dor, where most of them stay, the 200- 
odd foreign journalists in El Salvador daily 
swap stories of near misses and miraculous 
escapes. In one episode a photographer 
rolled under his car just in time to elude 
bullets blasting from a helicopter gunship 
overhead. In another, a van carrying an 
NBC crew had its windows blown out; the 
passengers got away unhurt save for cuts 
| from flying glass. Such adventures are of- 
ten recounted with black humor, and justi- 
fied on the grounds of competitive pres- 
sure. Says one U.S. newsman: “If another 
network gets a story and gets out alive, 
then it was safe to go, and I should have.” 











bloodstained clo of 


In El Salvador, truth is elusive, danger too close 


| the Hacienda, or treasury, police because 
the name of one of them, Jacobus Andries 


+a fit” Le 


slain 


Koster, 46, had been on a piece of paper 
allegedly found on the body of a slain 
guerrilla. Koster and Jan Kuiper, 39, had 
a reputation in The Netherlands for deep 
emotional commitment to Latin Ameri- 
can revolutionary movements. 

The Dutchmen were killed on the 
same day that a “hit list” surfaced naming 
35 people, mostly journalists, as targets of 
right-wing death squads. Most correspon- 
dents felt the list was probably a hoax and 
tried to dismiss it with sarcastic remarks. 
Some of the people named had long since 
left the country—although at least one, 






Dutch TV reporters in a field 





A hit list, friendly warnings and ‘suspicious deaths shake the press Corps "confidence. 


| Someallets find the 
| 


But last week brought a frightening 
reminder of what every journalist in El 
Salvador knows beneath the bravado: that 
danger is more than barroom folklore. 
Four Dutch TV newsmen set out to film 
rebel encampments near the dusty village 
of Santa Rita in northern Chalatenango 
Department. They arrived to meet guer- 
rilla contacts at 5 p.m. Ten minutes later, 
villagers heard prolonged shooting. Eight 
people died. The four Dutchmen were 
shot repeatedly at close range, and their 
| bodies were quickly removed to the capi- 
tal by Salvadoran soldiers. The army 
claimed that they died in a firefight, but 
most reporters suspected that instead the 
Dutchmen were followed by the army to 
the rebels, then murdered. A week before 
their deaths the four Dutchmen had been 
called in for five hours of questioning by 








Alan Riding of the New York Times, went 
because of repeated warnings from Salva- 
doran friends. At week’s end eight journal- 
ists who drove up to inspect the site where 
the Dutch died had a scare that suggested 
the list could be taken more seriously. 
Armed men jumped out of a cattle truck, 
demanded identification and acted men- 
acing. Said Photographer Susan Meiselas: 
“We all thought this was it.” 

The sudden specter of violent death— 
the first of a foreign journalist in El Salva- 
dor since early last year when Photogra- 
pher Olivier Rebbot was shot—height- 
ened the pressures of covering a war that is 
in some measure a staged media event. 
Both Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
and El Salvador’s Marxist-dominated 
rebels say that the government of Presi- 
dent José Napoleén Duarte cannot last 
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| in an area the size of Massachusetts) that 





without U.S. military aid. Thus both sides 
are fighting partly to influence American 
opinion. When New York Times Execu- 
tive Editor A.M. Rosenthal returned this 
month from a tour to “get the feeling” of 
the situation, he said he had never seen a 
place “where journalism was more part of 
the process . .. Everybody is trying to ma- 
nipulate the press, not only Salvadorans 
but Haig.” 

Until last week the press pack had 
nonetheless maintained a wry esprit 
de corps. Some correspondents sported T 
shirts that said in Spanish DON’T SHOOT. 
Others groused that the capital’s supply of 
Beaujolais had been drunk up by the le- 
gions of new arrivals. The newcomers 
complained that all the cars had been 
rented. Newspaper writers watched with 
envy and amusement as the U.S. TV net- 
works started a bidding war for the ser- 
vices of an able woman interpreter. 

Most of the journalists are from the 
USS., but there are contingents from Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Norway, Japan 
and Brazil. Paul Ellman of the Times of 
London, looking at the “circus” at break- 
fast at the Camino Real, sighed for the 
days a year ago when “only one floor of 
the hotel was operating, for six or seven 
reporters.” Back then, he said wistfully, 
“it was a great little war.” 





ow the press corps is so big and the 
country so small (4.9 million people 


reporters often end up at the same skir- 
mishes, trying to match one another, 
quote for quote and photo for photo. Ear- 
lier this month a crew for Cable News 
Network struggled along a dirt road as 
bumpy as a creek bed toward a former 
school where the army had installed an 
antiguerrilla operation. With its armed 
soldiers and landing helicopters, the place 
provided the kind of “visuals” that televi- 
sion thrives on. Only one sight marred 
this otherwise perfect photo opportunity: 
Richard Wagner of CBS and his crew had 
got there first. Wagner, who had spent a 
week negotiating his way into the en- 
campment, was exasperated. “This coun- 
try’s too damn small,” he said. “You can’t 
even get an exclusive.” 

Reporters cluster at the same scenes 
of combat because they all monitor the 
same radio reports and get the same tips. 
The congestion of journalists is irksome, 
but it has provided a check on facts and, 
more important, judgment. Many report- 
ers are new to the country and do not 
know Spanish. Network crews, for exam- 
ple, stay only three to five weeks and 
might not return there. Some of the re- 
porters in El Salvador have little experi- 
ence reporting. When one young newspa- 
perman tried to tell a tableful of war-wise 
colleagues that 5,000 refugees had been 
trapped and shelled by government 
forces—the essence of a rebel propaganda 
broadcast—the graybeards picked the 
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story apart. Only a handful of bodies had 
been found. There was no trace of large 
numbers of others. If 5,000 people had 
been there, they had been made to disap- 
pear without leaving a shred of proof. 

But even the oldest hands have trouble 
getting to the truth. Accounts by witnesses 
are often skewed by political bias or fear of 
reprisal, and prisoners who might offer 
useful testimony rarely survive long with 
the army. When a reporter asked one lieu- 
tenant colonel if he had anyone in custody, 
the officer replied: “We had a prisoner, but 
somehow he died.” 


he guerrillas are extremely press con- 

scious. As Author David Halberstam 
observed last month in a Wall Street 
Journal column, “The conduct of a guer- 
rilla war is largely political.” By contrast, 
the army is not used to having to justify it- 
self and has little sense of public relations. 
Says one TV producer: “The army does 
not try to distinguish between a liberal 
Italian newspaper and the National 
Broadcasting Company.” 
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Newsmen duck from gunfire in the capital 
A year ago “it was a great little war.” 





The uneven quality of coverage has 
improved considerably with the influx of 
old pros such as Peter Arnett of Cable 
News Network, a Pulitzer prizewinner for 
Viet Nam coverage when he was with the 
Associated Press. The correspondents are 
a little like political reporters in the U.S., 
often less interested in ideology and its 
consequences than in the sheer struggle for 
power. The Marxist orientation of the 
guerrillas has been better noted than it was 
in coverage of the Sandinista revolution in 
Nicaragua, which was widely portrayed as 
pluralistic. But reporters have generally 
failed to distinguish among the five loosely 
connected rebel groups, which have wide- 
ly differing philosophies. The New York 
Times and the Wall Street Journal did 
characterize the factions, in succinct 
though belated articles, last week. 




















An even more crucial if common | 
oversight is the fact that women and chil- 
dren, generally presumed to be civilians, 
can be active participants in guerrilla war. 
New York Times Correspondent Ray- 
mond Bonner underplayed that possibili- 
ty, for example, in a much protested Jan. 
27 report of a massacre by the army in 
and around the village of Mozote. 

Bonner, 39, a boyish and moody for- 
mer Nader's Raider, is at once probably 
the most energetic and the most contro- 
versial reporter on the scene. Some peers 
vigorously defend him; others say he is 
readier to believe guerrillas than the gov- 
ernment. A fellow Times reporter says 
Bonner’s reporting caused a rift with 
Deane Hinton, the U.S. Ambassador to El 
Salvador. One of Bonner’s most debated 
stories, published in January, suggested 
that US. military advisers had attended a 
session at which Salvadoran army officers 
allegedly tortured two rebel prisoners, one 
of them a 13-year-old girl. Bonner’s only 
source was a man living in Mexico who 
claimed to be a Salvadoran army deserter, 
whose key assertions about his family 
proved false, and who admitted his broth- 
er was a longtime guerrilla. 

Bonner's editor, Rosenthal, is critical 
in turn of the Associated Press for relying 
heavily on Salvadoran nationals. On re- 
turning from an inspection tour he told 
A.P. executives: “It was really asking a 
hell of a lot for a stringer to write about a 
civil war in his own country.” Rosenthal 
and other editors particularly disliked the 
work of Eduardo Vazquez Becker, recent- 
ly removed as A.P.’s main local reporter | 
in El Salvador. Becker is, however, credit- 
ed with exceptional sources among the 
military and right-wing, largely through 
family connections and ideological sym- 
pathy. United Press International also 
drew complaints for relying on Salvadoran 
stringers. One major newspaper's foreign 
editor said he would not trust wire service 
coverage from El Salvador even long 
enough to pull out his reporters for a rest. 

The demands on the press in El Salva- 
dor are especially trying because coverage 
of events may be more important than the 
events themselves. Mistaking a firefight 
for a massacre, for example, could have 
an incalculable effect on American poli- 
cy—and, given the importance of US. 
aid, on the eventual outcome in E! Salva- 
dor. This responsibility weighs heavily on 
many correspondents. Shirley Christian 
of the Miami Herald, who won a Pulitzer 
Prize last year for her coverage of Latin 
America, has become even more influen- 
tial among her peers since she published 
an article in the Washington Journalism 
Review detailing the failure of leading 
newspapers to probe the nature of the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua until too late. 
Says Christian of the journalist’s responsi- 
bility in El Salvador: “People here will be 
left with the solution partly or wholly | 
created by us—not just the American 
Government but the American press. 
Then we will all leave when the story 
disappears.” —By William A. Henry il. 
Reported by Harry Kelly/San Salvador 
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Tough Times 


Evans is out in London 





he announcement a year ago cheered 

Britain: Rupert Murdoch, the brash, 
bossy Australian who had bought the 
staid, venerable (197-year-old) Times of 
London, was appointing an imaginative 
and sternly independent editor. Murdoch 
hailed Harold Evans, for 14 years the 
chief of the separate Sunday Times, as 
Britain’s “greatest editor” and the ideal 
man to reverse the daily paper’s long, 
steep financial slide. 

In short order Evans 
sharpened the paper's writ- 
ing, splashed bold photo- 
graphs on its gray pages, 
and instituted a cleaner, 
livelier layout. Circulation 
rose 6.7% to 297,787 for the 
second half of 1981, com- 
pared with the same period 
in 1980, and Evans was 
named “editor of the year” 
by his peers. No matter. 
Last week, as doomsayers 
had predicted right along, Murdoch 
forced Evans out. 

Technically, Evans resigned; under 
the terms of purchase, Murdoch cannot 
sack the top editor without approval of a 
majority of the paper's national directors. 
But Murdoch’s intent became plain dur- 
ing a four-day farce after the owner an- 
nounced that Evans had resigned (for an 
undisclosed buy-out reported to be about 
$450,000), while Evans kept insisting he 
was still editor. 

Murdoch aides blamed Evans for di- 
viding the staff and failing to keep to his 
budget, a figure the editor’s camp claims 
Evans could never even obtain, despite re- 
peated attempts. Evans is said to be 
bound to silence by his severance agree- 
ment, but friends maintain that the real 
issue was politics. Under Evans the Times 
was sympathetic to the new centrist Social 
Democratic Party, while Murdoch report- 
edly wanted the paper behind Tory Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher. 

Evans’ somewhat impulsive style and 
his insistence on rapid change had nettled 
some veterans on the staff. Said one who 
preferred getting such predictable photo- 
graphs as the Queen cutting a ceremonial 
ribbon: “Thank God we won’t have to go 
about like blue-bottomed flies chasing 
pictures any more.” 

As successor to the often mercurial 
Evans, a product of the working class, 
Murdoch chose an irreproachably Tory 
blueblood: Times Deputy Editor Charles 
Douglas-Home, 44, a nephew of former 
Conservative Prime Minister Lord Home. 
Douglas-Home was schooled at Eton and 








Douglas-Home had become disen- 
chanted with Evans. Yet, in a newsroom 
speech last week he lauded Evans’ “con- 
spicuous contribution” and insisted there 
should be no division between the paper's 
old guard and the new. a 
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Simplifying Income Tax Returns 


The IRS may have come up with an easy-to-understand form 


t is that time of the year 
again. Some 96 million Americans 
fuss, cuss and struggle with sheaves of 
tax forms covered by a barely penetrable 
typographic thicket. If the amount on line 
54 of form 1040 is larger than on line 62, 
the citizen must pay the balance to help 
the Federal Government establish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty. 
Taxes are unavoidable, but is the thicket? 
The typographic tangle has prolifer- 
ated since the 16th Amendment autho- 
rized the federal income tax in 1913. Now 
at last designers have cleared up the tax 
form to the extent that the myriad laws, 
rules and regulations permit. This year 
30,000 Georgia taxpayers received a new- 
ly designed and simply phrased form 
called 1040S. This test design replaces the 
old short form 1040A. Deductions, in- 
come and credits are listed in logical or- 
der. The language, say the designers, can 
be understood by a ninth-grader. The 
form looks attractive and—almost—in- 
viting. If the Georgia taxpayers approve, 
the new layouts will be used on all federal! 
| income tax returns 
In 1978 Congress instructed the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service to seek help from ex- 
perts in simplifying tax forms. The IRS 
asked for proposals to overhaul the entire 
system of returns. For individuals, the 
principal forms are the complex 1040, 
which covers every eventuality from 
property losses to lottery prizes, and the 


| 





short form 1040A, for people with moder- | 


ate incomes and no itemized deductions. 
The IRS contract was awarded in 1979 






























to Siegel & Gale, a New York City consul- | 


tant organization that has rewritten and 
redesigned hundreds of legal forms and 
loan applications for such companies as 
Citibank, 3M and Pitney Bowes. Working 
with firms specializing in accounting, be- 
havioral research and readability, Siegel & 
Gale came up with forms designed for the 
convenience of the taxpayer rather than 
the tax collector. The typeface is Franklin 
Gothic for the main heads, the same head- 
line type used in this magazine. The text 
type is Century Schoolbook, a highly legi- 
ble face that was developed more than 60 
years ago. The designers use ample white 
space to give their work freshness and 
clarity. They have added a bright red color 
throughout for emphasis. Complicated 
material has been arranged in orderly col- 
umns. The new system makes it easy to 
pick out what is relevant and skip what is 
not. A new table of contents on the inside 
cover gives an overview of the task ahead 
And then the sequence starts: Step 1, Step 
2, in an easy downward fiow, until at Step 
8, which is the bottom line, “Refund or tax 
payment due.” 

It is a shame how little attention 
graphic designers have paid to forms. For 
millions of citizens, in particular the poor 
and the elderly, filling out questionnaires 
has become a necessity of life. The proce- 
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dure is required by government (tax 
forms, food stamps and welfare aid appli- 
cations) as well as business (insurance 
policies, loan agreements, product war- 
ranties). “Many, if not most of these docu- 
ments are unclear, inappropriate or in- 
comprehensible to their intended users,” 
says Andrew M. Rose, a psychologist who 
specializes in document design. 

Bureaucrats generally perceive forms 
in terms of their own convenience. They 
rarely consider those who have to fill 
them out. Most forms are crowded with a 
multitude of typefaces and contain insuf- 
ficient white space to rest the eye and 
help understanding. Some forms 
look far more confusing than they 
actually are. 

Although forms usually call for 
printed or typed answers, the many 
dotted lines, narrow boxes and other 
entanglements discourage the use of a 
typewriter. The space provided often does 
not match standard pica or elite typewrit- 
er characters. Siegel & Gale not only has 
tried to avoid these pitfalls but has even 
extended the principles of legibility and 
simplicity to its new tax-instruction book- 
let. It was created by the firm’s graphic 
designer, Ann Breaznell, who has seen to 
it that the taxpayers can tell at a glance 
from subtitles in the margins what they 
need to read. The examples used to ex- 
plain a rule are illustrated not only in 
words but with completed forms that 
demonstrate the steps. Related docu- 
ments, like the W-2 sum-up of wages and 
withheld taxes, are reproduced. The tax 
tables are models of clarity. The language 
is as clear as the typography. “Exemp- 
tion” becomes “personal deduction.” 
“Zero bracket amount” becomes “stan- 


dard deduction.” 

i n carefully run tests with small but rep- 
resentative groups, Siegel & Gale found 

that people made few mistakes and con- 


| sidered the new form superior to the old. 


The more generous space does require 
more paper and, possibly, higher postage. 
But any added cost should be offset by a 
decrease in auditing expenses caused by 
errors 

The tax forms of many other nations 
are as troublesome as U.S. returns. The 
Swiss and the Japanese, for all their in- 
dustrious tidiness, have shockingly com- 
plex questionnaires. Great Britain turns 
out a respectably bureaucratic but rather 
tiresome form. The Canadian forms are 
easiest to understand and fill out. If Siegel 
& Gale’s designs prevail, however, the 
US. is likely to win the world’s tax-form 
typography championship. 

But that is only the beginning. Warns 


| Roscoe L. Egger Jr., commissioner of U.S. 


Internal Revenue: “The U.S. form still 
won't be simple and easy to complete. We 
cannot have a truly simple tax form until 
we have a thoroughly reformed, simple 
tax law.” —By Wolf Von Eckardt 
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There are times 
when only the best will do. 
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